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THE OLD SERIES CONTAINED 
10 VOLS. AND 30 NOS. 


BUTBRALTTRS. 


THE SLEEPER. 


Beneath a weeping willow’s softened shade, 
There lay a fair and slumbering girl, 
The scented zephyrs round her play'd, 
Or caught and kiss’d each dark and silken cur!. 
Her eyes were hid within the deepest furl, 
Of long dark lashes, clinging to her cheek ; 
Her rosy lips, just parted, fring’d the pear! 
Which lay beneath. Her brow, so mild and meek, 
Pillow'd upon the round white arm to rest. 
There slept the maid, her pure and snowy breast, 
Iising, then falling. with each throbbing breath ; 
And to it hung a young yet fading rose, 
Fit sharer of Aer innocent repose, 
Whose stillness seem'd the first sad hour of death. 
— 
THE WEDDING GARMENT. 
[The fullowing is from the pen of Mr. Bulwer, or one of his school.} } 
Revenge, when opportunity permits the full indulgence of its energies, in man | 
becomes ferocity, in woman, malignity. The former, courage may overcome, | 
patience support, or submission subdue—but death only can relieve us from the | 
virulence of the latter. Relieve us, did I say! No, the breath of that baneful 
passion settles like a black mist upon the grave of its victim, and blasts the few | 
flowers that may attempt to flourish around it. That person is brave, who can | 
conscientiously say, that he fears the reseutment of no man—but he is a fool 
who dares that of a woman. I only know of three cases in which it may be any 
thing short of madness to tempt a lady’s vengeance : when you find yourself in 
the last stage of aconsumption; after you have beea condemned to death; or | 
are about to be expatriated either at your own or your country's expense—and, | 
that I am not over cautious, any who will take the trouble to read the following 
narrative will be ready to confess. | 
Beauty ! thou art a dangerous, but a bright mantle—there is fire too in thy 
brightness ; for sometimes, like the shirt of Dejanira, thou art fatal to the wearer 
—sometimes, like a flower that is withered up by the sun, destructive to the | 
gazer! Of this quality, so important for good or for evil, Ann Wilkins had | 
almost more than a mortal’s share. She was the daughter of low, almost vaga- 
bond parents; of her father, she knew little—he disappeared when she had at- 
tained her tenth year, overwhelmed, no doubt, in some of those gullies of filth 
and wretchedness that perforate the heart of this metropolis—he was heard of | 
no more. Her mother was a practical political economist ; she, in the neigh- 








bourhood of Paddington, verified one of its principal dogmas—the turning into | of the riven heart, the wild tossing of the arms, the agonized wringing of the | 


the utmost profit the residuum, the capud mortuum of the raw material—she | 
gained her livelihood by sifting ciuders—a dirty, but certainly an honourable | 
employ—and, thanks to the carelessness of our metropolitan menials, not alto- 
gether unprofitable—as many a silver spoon and fork rewarded Mrs. Wilkins's 
inquisitorial researches. ‘Till Ann was fourteen, she shook her elbows on the 
dusty field, in unison with her mother, and, looking at them, I assure the reader, 
that she did it with infinitely more grace than ever was possessed by the Marquis 
of H , though the ivories fell from under his aristocratic manual vibrations, 
and ashes from hers. Yes, she was a beanty—tall, rounded, glowing; with 
eyes that could madden, and lips that could smile away madness. At fourteen | 
her companions began tu treat her as a woman; she no longer sifted, shoe-less | 
and stocking-less—she gave herself airs, and begged people to behave genteelly | 
—had a smart dress, clean white cotton stuckings, and prettily sandaled shoes 
for Sundays—that was a foot—never mind—why should we speak of her foot, 
when so many, even then, were thinking of her hand. 

There is a great affinity between strong contrasts. A young baker, not yet | 
out of his time, not more than eighteen years of age, sawandloved. They both 
wore powder profusely—there was sympathy in that—the only difference was 
in the colour. Owing to our excellent poor laws, and the excellent state of | 
morals of our poor, the effect of those excellent poor laws, these two minors com- | 
mitted the great mistake—marriage—and Ann Wilkins as was, and Ann Runt | 
as is—to use the Paddington patois, was, at little more than the age of fifteen, a | 
mother. Start not! This is an unexaggerated fact. ‘The beautiful Cinderella, 
ere she was out of her infanéy, was fast sinking down into the sickly, and the 
dowdy, dirty mother of low life. ‘Then came the parish medical attendance, and 
the begrudged parish relief, and the obtained gin when food itself was unattaina- 
ble; the lowering look, the heavy curse, and the heavier blow of the debased 
boy-husband. His time was out, and his employment precarious. What God 
had intended Ann to be it would be impiety to presume, but what she was—what | 
man had made her—even the evil one himself must have felt pity to behold. — 
This was the dark, the dangerous part of her life. She looked at her wailing 
infant—she saw it press the enfeebled, the flaccid, the milkless bosom, and she | 
wished it dead. 
ness she never could tell; she was not yet nineteen, when her misery seemed | 
to have attained its horrible climax. 
rapid decline. 
disputing who should not he encumbered with his bones, refused relief. 











Things 


were in this state when Ann, taking her child im her hand, proceeded throvgh | of wrath brim full, to pour it on the head of the humble in mind, and the meek in | happiness of her nephew and her friend. 


the crowds of the well-fed and the gay te seek redress at the hands of the ma- 
gistrate against the inhumanity of the overseer. The day was bright and sunny ; 
she was thrust hither and thither by better-dressed people ; she saw shops over- 
loaded with delicate viands—her child cried for them—that cry irritated her ; 
she was herself very, very hungry. Ye, who have never hungered, be merciful 
in your condemnation. On that day, at that moment her heart hardened; she | 


— WBWe YORE, SATURDAY, FULLY a6, 2884, 


| of widowhood, resplendent in beauty, stepping into her well-appointed carriage, 
| in order to make one at a dinner-party in Branswick Square. 


| and never forgive my enemies,” was continually in her mouth, and, at Jeast the 
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= Nn 
taught music, dancing, French, and Italian, in order the better to be able to not have been more horror-struck. She knew that pone possessed her fatal 
check the bakers’ and butchers’ bills. The old housekeeper opened her eyes; secret; but this dreadful allusion from this very dreadfal woman's lips, acei- 
she however shut them again in quiet satisfaction, upon being pensioned out of cidental as it seemed to be, was like the blast of lightning. Yet, with a won- 
office in excellent style. People began to surmise ; Sir I’eter grew angry, and derful effort, s¥® prevented herself from fainting ; and, though deadly pale, she 
| talked of bis disinterest@dness. Now it was well known, that every body who | bowed her bead as in submission to a chastisement from Heaven, and with 
knew Sir Peter, and every body who knew Ann, did not want the baronet to | scarcely a thought of her mortal tormentor, said with humility, “ Mrs. Cander- 
marry the widow of the journeyman baker, so they went the very best way about | son, I will play for whatever you please.” 
effecting the match. They said, “that it was improper and scanc. ‘ous,” and The hostess, again mantling her face over with artificial emiles, said, “ Well, 
they dared him to do it: he did it—only to prove that it was neither scandalous | then, in deferemee to your scruples, that I really respect, I will meet you with 
nor improper. consideration for your acquiescence—let the stakes be but five guineas. I am 
Sir Peter had his reward—she made him an excellent wife, and he made for a plain, honest Woman, * that never forget my friends, or forgyee my enemies,’ and 
her an excellent will. ~~, | if you are going to give so largely to a charity, | sincerely wish you may double 
At the age of thirty-five behold Lady Ann Rankles, just clear of her first year | your gains.” Ard, in her zeal for the good of the poor, she commenced play- 
, ing, by placing her large white handkerchief on the table, and dropping two out 
Her hostess was | of the four kings into her lap. Her opponent saw it. 
also a widow, the relict of a Colone! Canderson, of the Honourable East India Ladies cheat at carle—sometimes, The young and beautiful—blees their 
Company's service, rich, avaricious, fond of play—past forty, and not very re- | bright eyes!—do it daringly and desperately, with a frankness that is quite 
markable for personal charms. She was one of those of whose intimacy, it isthe charming, Ob! they avow it, and laugh at you. An excellent joke, if it did 
moral we wish to inculcate, that we should beware. ‘| never forget my friends, | not cost us poor “ masculine homans” such an immortal deal of money. 
| Elderly ladies, who are preparing their souls for heaven, cheat piously and 
latter part, in her heart. For the first clause of her creed, I never knew that | secretly, in order that they may put two sbillings into the plate at the door of 
her friends were very grateful, how she acted upon the second will shortly be | the chapel oreburch, when they have a charity sermon, instead of one. These 
shown. To apply her aphorism to herself, 1 huow no one of whose actions so | devout ones do it secretly, because they know that they are, speaking of their 
much forgetfulness ought to have been wished, or whom, as Christians, we | good deeds, “not to let the right hand know what the left doeth.” So praise- 
should have more to forgive. worthy an end sanctifiesthe means. Ladies cheat at carde—sometimes 
Let us now suppose Mrs. Colonel Canderson to have filled her two drawing- Lady Rankles soon lost all that she had won, and a few pounds over. Play 
rooms with her evening party, in addition to her dinner guests; that she has left | had ceased in the other quarters of the room. Many had already left, and 
the task of making them “ comfortable’—a word not yet exploded in Brunswick | almost all who remained had collected round the two antagonists. The loser 
Sqaare—to her toady, and has made herself so at her whist-tabie, fur she has got | rose—the winner grew angry, and again began to be sarcastic. She etil! kept 
a shrivelled, adult, roguish Jawyer for her partner, and Lady Rankles for an op- | her seat, and continued shuffling the cards. Lady Rankles’s patience and for- 
ponent. Mrs. Canderson is all smiles, but they are glittering and false as sum- \ bearance were fast giving way to the attacks of the other; at length, after 

















mer ice. ‘The appearance, the all-beautiful appearance of Lady Rankles was, 
on that memorable night, not beyond all description, for I could describe it—but | 
will not. J hold the remembrance of her as a devoted lover does the miniature 
of his affianced in his bosom, not to be obtruded on the eye of the inquisitive, the 
cold, or the worldly. ‘There is nothing like training, after all—for who could 
ever have imagined that those long, white, and delicate fingers, that so agitate 
the bosoms of the beholders, once agitated the cinder sieve! The expression 
of her countenance is that of a subdued joyousness. Once, or perhaps twice, 
in the course of the day, a little absence of manner, and a swimming of the eyes 
in tears that she could not repress, yet would not let fall, told, that even the 
summer of a loveliness sweet as her's was sometimes o'ercast wil a passing 
cloud ; yet did it not, on that account, seem the less transcendent. 

But she had some dreadful hours of solitude. ‘There, there was the throbbing 


hands—* My Alfred, my little angel!’ And in the darkness of night, and in 
the world of dreams, sleeping or waking, the icy hand of retribution lay heavy 
on ber heart, and then the childless mother felt the horror of living heightened 
by the dread of death. How often did she sean over every moment of that fatal 
morning, how fearfully exact was every face painted to her, that she had met 
in that walk ; and how she strained every nerve that seemed to cut into her 
tightening heart, to find out some exculpation for what she wished, but could not 
call, her passive crime! ‘The fact ever came painted to her in pictures of fire 
upon her brain, that when she missed the little, hungry sobber from her side, she 
did not look back until she hoped, until she knew, that looking back was fruit- 
less. She would repeat to herself, until it was uttered in screamse—** O! God, 
I did not walk faster—I did not walk faster.” “The flattering unction”’ would 
not lie upon her soul—and the horrible word, infanticide, wou/d quiver upon her 
lips. ‘Then, when her compunction was of a more tender nature, how would she 
weep, weep, weep for uncounted hours, uttering only those words, “ My poor, 
poor hungry Alfred.” But these paroxysms were not of frequent occurrence, 
or she would have sunk under them. ‘They were generally brought on by see- 
ing children of about the age of the one she had lost, weep. Miserable as ali 
this was, she had her consolation, and that was in repentance and in prayer. It 
made her think of heaven oftener than otherwise she would have done, and, had 
it not been for this, earth would perhaps have held too much sovereignty over 
her. 

This lovely being is now playing whist against her hoetess. The stakes are 
rather high, Mrs. Canderson is notorious!y avaricious. It is short whist, a ter- 
rible provocative of short tempers. She and her partner are really playing 
admirably—yet they recriminate. Mrs. C.’s money and good-humour are fast 
going—there—the latter is entirely gone—that last hand did the business 

**Mr. Obit,” says Mrs. Canderson, flinging down her loss with moch asperi- 
ty, “I think if you cannot handle parchment better than you do pasteboard, you 
ought not, in conscience, to undertake any man's law business. You will pardon 
me, sir, but ] never saw any one play worse.” 


** Madam,” said the lawyer, bowing sarcastically, “ the blame of my loss, this | 
How she lived through these four years of rags and wretched- | evening, lies between three parties, myself, dame Fortune, and my partner. Of | favour, in youthful appearance they seemed nearly equal. 


the three, I really can exonerate only myself." Mrs. Canderson was going to 


against the pricks; so she, like all cowardly spirits, turned round with her phial 


carriage. 

** Lady Rankles,” said the hostess, with a most ominous emphasis on the 
word lady! “J have lost to you just fifty-three sovereigns this evening.” 

“If it gives you pain, my dear Mrs. Canderson,” she replied, mildly, ** I am 
really very sorry for it.” 


“ Gives me piin indeed! I should not have thought of it—I believe, I 


fone more rude than the rest, she said with great dignity, “ Mra. Canderson, 
| whilst I held any of your money, I permitted you to get it back in your 
| en manner, bat I can yo no farther. I cannot risk my own money with 
| a lady, who, every deal, by accident, of course, drops one or two cards into 
| her lap. 

** Woman!” said theticress, “itis false! 
** Tt is true!” said her ladyship, and approaching her opponent, endeavoured 

to remove the handkerchief that lay partly on the edge of the table, and partly 
on herlap. Something like a scuffle ensued. Mrs. Canderson rose from her 
chair, and beside jt on the ground lay three of the kings. There was a dead 
silence for haifa minete. At length Mrs. Candersoncame up to Lady ankles, 
and whispering distinctly in her ear, uttered these words—** Card dropping is 
' not, after all, so bad as child-droppng !” 

It was then that Lady Rankles appeared to be the guilty party. She stagger- 
}ed to her chair, and seemed ready to faint. Mrs, Canderson was a great 
general; she knew that her reputation was at stake, and, before surprise had 

time to give way to indignation, she ran up to her ladyship, wiped the perepira- 
tion from her brow, kissed her on the cheek—oh! that hated kiss ;—and ex- 
| claimed, ‘‘ Good heavens! I trust that I have not carried the joke too far! My 
| dear, dear Lady Rankles, it has been a jest altogether. Not one farthing of 
the money that you think that you have Jost at érarté, was ever intended to be 
taken. Come bere, Mrs. Cramp, and tell Lady Rankles if all this was not a 
planned thing’” 

The toady advanced, and exclaimed with ready assurance, * 'To be eure! it 
was alla planned thing.” 

“A planned thing!” echoed many of the guests, who unceremoniously de- 
| parted. Lady Rankles returned the kissof peace, took Wack the money, laugh- 
| ed at it, with a bursting heart, as an excellent joke, walked up and down the 
| room arm in arm with her hostess, gave her, and two or three who were near, 

an invitation fora dinner party at her own house, for the next day, again kissed 
her tormentor, and took her leave. 

When they both found themeelves alone, one said, “ Gracious God! does 

she know my secret! possible—impossible! Yet she must not be pro- 
| voked.” Theother, “I never forget my friends, or forgive my enemies,”” with 
a bitter emphasis on the four last words. 

It was long before Mrs. Canderson recovered that estimation in her own set, 
that the transaction of this memorable night had estranged from her. However, 
| the two widows now became inseparable Nothing that attention, flattery, or 
| zeal could do, was left undone by Mrs. Canderson to win the affection of Lady 
| Rankles. She succeeded. About this time Mrs. Canderson invited to her 

house a Captain ‘Templetower, a fine, handsome youth of one-and-twenty, 
| gentle in his manners, manly in his bearing, and, with “ all good graces that do 

grace a gentleman.” He was Mrs. C.’s nephew, her only relative, an undoubted 
| favourite, and beir to her very considerable property Lady Rankles admired 
from the first moment that she beheld him. Young Ernest was equally struck 
with the rich and beautifal widow; and though years were certainly not in her 
They were a happy 
trio. Young Ernest was all gratitude, and love, and devotion—Mrs, Canderson 


. ” 











Her husband Jay ill in the last stage of a| reply, but seeing a litter upon the countenance of the standers-by, she felt that | all affection: her nature seemed to have undergone a change—her occasional 
Whilst the man was dying, two parishes, each of which were | toencounter the lawyer at polite vituperative tilting, would be only kicking | asperity of manner to be entirely subdued—even whist and écarté had lost for 


| her half theirattractions. All her energies were concentrated in promoting the 


Lady Rankies had accepted him. She 

| now began to taste a happiness at once passionate and pure ; dearly she loved 
| that handsome youth, and richly was that generous love deserved. 

But no one sow appesred so joyous asthe aunt. The bridal day was fixed. 

She had settled an ample allowance upon her nephew, #0 ample indeed, that 

| she would, tocarry it into effect, much straighten her own cireometances ; but 

| she would listen to no remonstrances. She would do it. Her friend and her 


who had, through all her misery, never yet been selfish, now entered into her | have got just as much pain at losing this money as you have sorrow at winning | nephew happy, was happiness enough for her; let an old woman have her way ; 


own soul. She said to herself, Yes, he will die,” and she was glad; *‘ and 
were I quit too of this whimpering brat. I am not yet twenty—my beauty may 
return—l can shift for myself, were I bot quit of him!” 
thought. She was in a crowded thorougbfare—she did not attempt to lose bim ; 


Ea 


“ Never said a truer word, by Japres,” said a voice from the crowd that usually | 
It was a diabolical surrounded Lady Kankles whenever she went in public. ‘Ibis was wormwood | not even the bride, was allowed a peep at it. There were several young persons 
she took, however, no notice of it, but continued, | at work at Mrs. Canderson’s, but it seemed as if they had been all sworn to 


and bitter alues to Mrs. C. ; 


| but upon one thing she most insist, that she alone should provide the * wedding 


dress.” Thisof course was readily granted ; bot as the day grew near, po one, 


—no, I will never believe it; I am myself a father ;—buot she was careless |“ But perbaps her ladyship will have the goodness to give me my revenge at | secrecy ; for not a word respecting this wonderful dress could be extracted from 


abstracted, reckless. That night she was a widow and childless. 

Then people were kind to her. The overseers took blame to themselves— | 
magnanimous souls! They had no idea that the case was one of extremity. | 
However, they were pious folks; their pews at the parish church were decorated 
with erimson curtains moving upon bright brass rods, consequently they told the 


écarté?” 

** Why really, I had almost made 8 vow never again to play at that hateful | 
game. You always beat me atit; and itis late; but as | see that you have set | 
your mind upon it, we will have a game or two.” 

“Then, I assure you, it must be for very high stakes, or I shall hold you 


any of them : 
We must condense our narrative, or we would gladly expatiate upon the 
beavtifol, the noble character of young Ernest Templetower, of the entrancing 


| felicity of his wooing, and of the many excellencies of heart that this new state 


of feeling elicited from our old friend Ann. Now, for the first time, at thirty- 


widow that * God willed every thing for the best,”’ and bade her take comfort, | craven; come, you have won between fifty and sixty pounds of me,and you limit five, she began to enjoy her youth: the expression is correct, for at no time did 


bat she could not ;—her little Alfred ! 
Whether the parish authorities were very assiduous in their search after the 
lost little pauper, we know not—he was never found ; but this we know, when 
Mr. Bloater, the overseer, met Mr. Serimp, the vestry clerk and attorney, that 
evening, in the well-furnished apartments of the master of the workhouse, they 


congratulated each other and the parish, over an excellent bottle of port, at the | water without a muscle quivering, are all over nerve when they come to a card- | brijfiant. The bridegroom and Mrs. Canderson receive her. 


expense of the said parish, at their good luck in getting rid, in one day, of two 
such encumbrances as the father and the son. God had, no doubt, taken them 
both—so they pronounced it a God send. 

Let us pass rapidly over the next fifteen years of Ann's life. The housekeeper 
of Sir Peter Raukles, a middle-aged bachelor, had heard of her story, so she took 


Ann upon trial as hoasemaid. Her beauty returned, if possible, with an in- 
reased splendour. Sir Peter, after well satisfying himself with her looks 
Wish nex ) be satieiied with her story He ther gave her his countenance, 

aus xed her ow 20 Ww ; afterwards an « cation. as he said that he 


So she was 
i 


the games to three ; you must say twenty pounds a gaine.” 
* Oh, no, no!” 
“Ten?!” and the hostess began to shuffle the cards with eagerness. 
“No, indeed ; it would go against my copscience.”’ 
“Ah! conscience ; well, some consciences that would walk through fire and 


table. Do not think that I mean to be personal, Lady Rankles 
“TI fervently hope not. Itreally does go against my conscience, and] had | 
already made up my mind to give the sum that I have won to-night to some 
charity. So you see, if you win this back of me, you are winning from the poor 
and the unfortunate; really, I am loathe to play. | 
* Well, as you please, Lady Rankiles,” said Mrs. Canderson, with a fiendish | 


malignity st, in return for your very pleasant and moral refusal to oblige 

me, permit me to give you a piece of excellent moral advice. Give the money 
2 charity, bot take care that it be to the Fouxpiree Hospital '”’ | 
Had sentence of death been suddenly passed upon Lady Rankles, she could | 





she ever fee! more youthfal. 

It is the wedding morning. The ceremony is to take place, with a splendid 
privacy, in Mrs. Canderson’s drawing-room: how anxiously she paces from 
room to room, examining that every thing has a bridal appearance. Lady 
Rankles arrives: two coaches and four are at the door—every thing looks 
somewhat 
agitated hostess hurries the bride through the various apartments, chows her 
a elaborate have been all the preparations, what care has been bestowed to 


| make the decorations worthy of the occasion and of the parties. She is taken 


to the windows, and again made to observe the splendour of the equipages, 
presents from her to her dear nephew, which dear nephew begins to grow a little 
Impatient 4,7”? 

“ Why, dear aunt, expatiate so long opon these mere gauds 

“ Boy.” said she, “ Lady Rankles may never agair have such eweet feelings 
such unmired enjoyment—let her drink her fil! 3 


O,” said she solemnly, “ suf- 
thereat” 
cient to the day shal! we find the evil thereo! 








23.4 


Che AlGion. 


July 26, 








however, aunt, though from 8° exceileut a 


* That is an unlocky quotation, 
book, for my bridal morning ” 

The bride, struck with something excessively singular in the manner of , 
Mrs. Canderson, said, * God 
priate.” ~ 

* Lady Rankles, I cannot ssy, Amen. 

There appeared now a0 expression so deeply sorrowful, 
’ i P fal thin 
in the countenance of the hostess, ihat it was a fear g , 
it. She then continoed, “ Follow me, Lady Rankles, and you, nee come 
with os. 1 am aboot to present to your affianced bride her wedding -_ 
may not be so splendid as she expects, but it is one that she will never forget. 





so almost repentant 


returned. She used some sparkling impertinencies that are 60 yory Te } 
on marriage mornings, that Loth her followers conceived that the dark cloud had 

.d from het. Here would | pause; but I have imposed a task upon myself, 
and bitter as it ia, that task | will complete. ; 
the door of which the owner has carefully closed. She grew very pale, and ap- 
peared to be terrified at the act that she was about to commit Twice she strove 
for utterance, and twice nothing but an indistinct murmur escaped her lips 
At length a shrill, unnatural voice, buret from her, and producing 4 wedtien 
looking old deal Lox, she spoke thus: “ Lady Rankles, this is your we ding 
day. -” 
have achieved it—/ never forget my friends, o8 vORGIVE MY ENEMIES. 
day shal! you be wedded, Lut wedded to misery wexhaustible x 

My dear avut!" 





nu 
| h 


tions of her alarmed auditors. 
“That I never forgive my enemies! 


of a child in very humble life, **that is your wedding dress ; and so sure as God } 
will, must punish meditated infanticide, and so sure as I stand here an avenged | P 
women, s0 sure is the bridegroom that is trembling there béfore you, Alfred 


RR Tie pe IO! 


serted son!” }I 

Monster !” exclaimed the almost petrified youth. 

** Aye, monster, if you will! The curse of God, and of outraged nature, 
lies between you and your incestuous loves ; but still she may make you a very 
decent mother, though she did abandon you to starve in the streets. But be- ; 
ware of the motherly kiss, of the filial embrace, there may be in them an unholy | © 
fire. I say, young man, beware ‘ 

Hitherto bad the agonized mother preserved a silence, that apperred like stu- 
pefaction, yet was not. It was the awful concentration of al) direful fancies, of 
all horrible thoughts; but the frame could no longer bear this intensity of suf- 
; fering. One long, wild shriek, escaped from her distended mouth, and she fell | ¢ 
in a paroxysm on the fleor, Alfred rushed to support her: he held her head 
upon one of his knees, and wiped carefully away the small streams of blood 
that issued from her nostrils and the corners of her mouth, and ence kissed the 
claramy and insensible forehead of his apparently dying parent; whilst the pale I 
witch, her executioner, stood over the group, and extending her long, skinny fin- 
gers towards him, again croaked out ber sepulchral *‘ beware |” 

Notwithstanding the dangerous symptoms of her fit, Lady Rankles slowly | 
recovered. She rose, she rallied, and with the awful dignity of unutterable 
misery, she thus addressed her torturer. * Woman! you think that I am going | ! 
to curse you. God, in his unspeakable goodness, forbid! I am a humbled—a I 
debased—a guilty creature ; yet as such, | will pray for you—I will bless you! 
See me here, in unfeigned humility, kneel at your feet, and reverently kiss the 
hem of your garment, for showing me this great mercy in thus stopping me short | ' 

} 
2 





of inexpiable crime, God bless you forit! God bless you for it! and may he 
turn your wicked heart. Come, my son, my son. My little Alfred! let us leave 
this wretched woman. Do you know, Alfred, my boy, that Iam nearly forty! |! 
How could I have been so deceived! You really look very, very young. You 
have not yet called me—' mother |’ : t 

“My dear mother '" said the distracted youth, kneeling before her. 

* Do you see that!” said the triumphant parent, ‘‘ my boy kneels for my bless- | ! 
ing! And what demon shall stand by and say, that I shall not bless him and 
embrace him?” And then, with uplifted hands, she prayed silently over him 
for a space, blessed him audibly, and placed the maternal kiss upon his cheek 
“ Now, my son,” she continued, “lead we from this wretched place.” As Al- 
fred was Jeading his mother reverently away, Mrs. Canderson called out to him, 
* Captain Templetower, I wish not to quarre! with you.” 

“T know you no more,”’ was the brief and stern reply. 

We have finished. We detest windinge up. The mother became happier 
than the wife would probably bave been, the eon than the husband. Mrs. Can- 
dereon could not tell the story to her own credit. How she came with Alfred for 
a nephew, she would not tell at all; we will, in a few words, merely to satisfy 
the curious. She had had, many years agu, some passages of love with the late 
Colonel Canderson. He was about to leave her when he was but a lieutenant, 
and she but a miss in a delicate situation, as she was pleased to say. He was 
honourable, and her affirmation procured her a hasty marriage immediately be- 
fore he sailed for India. She duly wrote him tidings of her safe delivery of a 
fine boy, &c., charges of housekeeping and nursing were heavy, and he as duly 
made remittances to meet them, and, some four years afterwards he was ex- | 
pected home daily, and the child that he had been so lavish in supporting, had 
t yet to be sought for. Mrs. Canderson stole frem Lady Rankles, what she then, 
‘ as Mrs. Runt, would have so willingly given eway. 

: On that unhappy morning for the then miserable Ann, Mrs. Canderson had 

7 marked her unquiet eye, ber faltering step, her haggard features ; she saw the 
child trailed unwillingly after her, and too willingly allowed to lag behind. She 
watched her down the long street, and never doubted for a moment, from her 
whole demeanour, that she intended to leave it to its fate. The child, as we 
before mentioned, was subsequently cried, and bille were posted, that fully ac- 
quainted Mrs. C. who were the parents, and she satisfied herself upon every 
particular concerning it. The boy was sent into the country to nurse, but Mrs. 
Canderson remained on the spot, almost a neighbour to the mother, of whom, 
as all the events of her life passed in the vicinity. she never lost sight. She 
therefore traced her through all her gradations, and when she removed farther 
from her, contrived to form her acquaintance. She kept the secret inviolably 
from all but her husband, intending, no doubt, to act as circumstances might 
make it necessary. 

The colonel loved the child dearly, and believed it to be his own. He quar- 
relled with his wife one fine day—a thing naturally to be expected, and she, 
acting up to her rule of always revenging, struck a deadly blow at his peace of 
mind, by telling him the truth concerning the child he so much loved. As 
there was entailed property in the family, he was too principled to wish to con- 
tinue the deception to the injury of the heir-at-law ; but he treated him still as 
a son, though that name was changed into nephew. All the property that 
could be legally devised to Alfred, the colonel left him. May he long live to 
7 enjoy it! 

' a 

JACOB FAITHFUL. 

: BY THE AUTHOR OF PETER simpie.—[ Continued from the last Albion.) 

; A few days after this, I had an opportunity of ascertaining how far Mary would 
keep her promise. I was plying gt the river side as usual, when old Stapleton 
eame up to me, with his pipe in his mouth, and said, * Jacob, there be that old 
gentleman up at our house with Mary 
nothing. Mary will be her mother over again, that’s sartain. Suppose you go 
and see your old teacher, and Jeave me to look arter a customer. I begin to 
feel as if handling the sculls a little would be of sarvice tome. We all! think 
idleness be a very pleasant thing when we're obliged to work, but when we are 
idle, then we feel that a little work be just as agreeable—that's human natur.” 

I thought that Mary was very likely to forget all her good resolutions, from 
# i her ardent love of admiration, and I was determined to go and break up the con- 
+ ference. I therefore left the boat to Stapleton, and hastened to the house. | 
did not much like to play the part of an eaves-dropper, and was quite undecided 

















same, that I may return, and leave not my flock without their shepherd. 
maiden. 


. in his mercy, grant that it may not be appro- —_ ” 
Shed aus 


gz, even to look apon | towards one so learned as you are. 
and that perhaps you are—too old. 
It | that J am very ignorant; that it would not suit you in your situation to marry ; 

*\ and that it would not suit me to marry you—equally obliged to you all the | 


As they proceeded towards Mra. Canderson’s boudoir, her gaety had apparently | same 


Domine; “ but why, maiden, didst thou raise those feelings, those hopes, in my 

breast, only to cause me pain, and make me drink deep of the cup of disappoint. | 

Bebold the three in the boudoir, | ment! Why didst thou appear to cling to me in fondness, if thou felt nota 
yearning towards me '” 


| May I not love you because you are so clever, and so learned sn Latin! may | 
not love you as | do my father?” 


4 itmI have laboured for it—I have prayed for it—and—I | sorrow. 
I have contrived | ' This | wishes have clouded my understanding, and have obscured my reason; have 


« Gracious heavens! what do you mean!” were the simultanrous exclama- | —- must extricate myself, sore as will be the task. 


This, madam, is your wedding day! | ment. I will pray for thee, Mary—that Heaven may bless thee.” (And the | 
And that-——" throwing at her feet some rags that formed, apparently, the dress | Domune turned away and wept.) 


Domine, and appeared to be more than half crying herself. 


Rant, the owner of that dress, at once your ffianced busband, and your de- | take on so, you make me feel very vocomfortable. 


things will go cross in love. 
love Jacob—love him very much, and he does not care for me—I am sure he 


” and Mary commenced sobbing with the Domine. 


thy of thy love 
unrequited 


which is meant in kindness and in love. 


soon afterwards his steps, as he descended the stairs. 


river was beautiful, and parties of pleasure were constantly to be seen floating 


prize ! 


in the boat; but be was a lively, noisy personage, full of humour, and perfectly 


leaping into the boat 


Now I seesa great deal, but I says | 


Speak, | 
** | will, sir, if you will get up,” replied Mary, who paused, and then con- 
“T think, sir, that I am young and foolish, and you are old and— 


* Foolish, thou would’st say.” | 
“ | had rather you said it, sir, than! ; it is not for me to use such an expression | 
I think, sir, that Iam too young to marry, | 
I think, sir, that you are too clever—and | 


” ‘ 


“ Perhaps thou hast in thy reply proved the wiser of the two,” answered the | 


c 


' 
But are there not other sorts of love besidesthe one you would require, sir! | : 


True, true, child; it is all my own folly, and I must retrace my steps in | 
Ihave been deceived—but | have been deceived only by myself. My 


vade me forgetful of my advanced years, and of the little favour I was likely to | 
nd in the eyes of a young maiden. I have fallen into a pit through blindness, 
Bless thee, maiden, bless | 
May another be happy in thy love, and never feel the barb of disappoint- | 


Mary appeared to be moved by the good old man’s affliction, and her heart 
robably smote her for her coquettish behavour. She attempted to console the 
“Nay, sir, do not | 
I have been wrong—lI feel | 
have—though you bave not blamed me. I ama very foolish girl.” 

* Bless thee, child—bless thee,” replied the Domine, in a subdued voice. 
Indeed, sir, | don’t deserve it—I feel I do not ; but pray do not grieve, sir, | 
Now, sir, I'll tell you a secret to prove it to you. | | 


jr 


oes not; so you see, sir, you're not the only one—who is—very unhappy ;” 


said the Domine; “and thou lovest Jacob! truly is he wor- 
And at thy early age, thou knowest what it is to have thy love | 
Truly is this a vale of tears—yet Jet us be thankful. Guard well 
hy heart, child, for Jacob may not be for thee; nay, I feel he will not be.” 

« And why so?” replied Mary, despondingly 

“ Because, maiden—but nay, | must not tell thee; only take my warning, 
Fare thee well, Mary—fare thee well ! 


* Poor thing,” 


come not here again.” 

Good by, sir, and pray forgive me: this will be a warning tu me.” 

‘* Verily, maiden, it wili be a warning to us both. God bless thee !”” 

I heard, by the sound, that Mary bad vouchsafed to the Domine a kiss, and 
Not wishing to meet 
iim, I tarned round the corner, and went down to the river, thinking over what 
iad passed. IJ felt pleased with Mary, but | was not in love with her. 

The spring was now far advanced, and the weather was delightful. The 


ip and down with the tide. ‘The Westminster boys, the Funny Club, and other | 


amateurs in their fancy dresses, enlivened the scene, while the races for prize 
wherries, which occasionally took place, rendered the water one mass of life and 


How I longed for my apprenticeship to be over, that I might try for a 
One of my best customers wasa young man, who was an actor at one of 
, used to rehearse the whole time he was 


notion. 


he theatres, and who, like the M. P 


ndifferent as to appearances. He had a quiz and a quirk for every body that 


passed in another boat, and would stand up and rant at them until they con- | 
sidered hia insane 
pleased than when he made his appearance, as it was invariably the signal for 
mirth, 
phraseology was quite new to me. 
the hard. 


We were on very intimate terms, and I never was more 





| 


The first time I certainly considered him to be a lunatic, for play-house | 
* Boat, sir,” cried Ito him, as he came to | 
‘ My affairs do even drag me homeward. Go on, I'll follow thee,” replied he, | 
‘Our fortune lies upon this jump.”’ | 
I shoved off the wherry. ‘* Down, sir!” 

“ Down,” replied he, pointing downwards with his finger, as if pushing at | 
something 
“ Down, down to h—Il, and say I sent you there.” | 

* Thanky, sir, I'd rather not, if it's all the same to you.” | 

“ Our tongue is rough, coz—and my condition is not smooth.” We shot the | 
bridge, and went down rapidly with the tide, when he again commenced : 

* Thus with imagin'd wing our swift scene flies, 

In motion of no Jess celerity 

Than that of thought.” " 
Then his attention was drawn by a collier’s boat, pulled by two men, as black as | 
chimney sweeps, with three women in the stern sheets. They made for the | 
centre of the river, to get into the strength of the tide, and were soon abreast and | 
close to the wherry, pulling with us down the stream. 

“There's a dandy young man,” said one of the women, with an old straw bon- | 
net and very dirty ribbons, laughing and pointing to my man. 

“Plead you to me, fairdame! I know you not: 
At Ephesus I am but two hours old, 
As strange unto your town as to your talk.” 

«“ Well, he be a reg’lar rum cove, I've a notion,” said another of the women, 
when she witnessed the theatrical airs of the speaker, who immediately re- | 
commenced— 

** The barge she sat in, like a burnished throne, 


The winds were love-sick with them; the oars were silver ; 
Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and made 

The water, which they beat, to follow faster, 

As amorous of their strokes. For her own person, 

It beggared all description.” 

** Come, I'll be blowed but we've had enough of that, so just shut your pan,” 
said one of the women, angrily 

“ Her gentlewomen, like the Naiades, 
So many mermaids tend her.” 
**Mind what you're arter, or your mouth willtend to your mischief, young 
fellow.” 
“« From the barge 
A strange invisible perfume hits the sense 
Of the adjacent wharfs.” 
“ Jem, just run him alongside, and break his head with your oar.” 
“IT thinks as how I will, if he don’t mend his manners.” 
“T saw her once 
Hop forty paces through the public streets.” 

“You lie, you livered face rascal, [never walked the streets in my life; 
I'm a lawful married woman. 
here '”’ 

«Wel! now, Sal, but he is a nice young man. 
of the other women 

“ Away, 

Away, you trifler. Love! I love thee not, 

I care not for thee, Kate; this is no world 

To play with mammets, and to tilt with lips ; 

We must have bloody noses and cracked crowns.” 


Now an't he!” observed one 








how I should act, whether to go in at once, or not, when, as I passed under the 
window, which was open, I heard very plainly the conversation which was going 
on. I stopped in the street, and listened tothe Domine in continvation. *“ But, 


the grand climacteric, and can already muster threescore years—who have 
authority over seventy boys—being Magister Princeps, et Dux of Brentford 
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with the classics—who have ever turned a deaf ear to the allurements of thy sex, 
and even hardened my heart to thy fascination—here am I, even I, Domine 
Dobbs, suing at the feet of a maiden who hath barely ripened into womanhood, 
who knoweth not to read or write, and whose father earns his bread by manual 
labour. I feel it all—TI feel that I am too old—that thon art too young—that | 
am departing from the ways of wisdom, and am regardless of my worldly prospects 
Still, omnia vineit amor, and I bow to the all-powerful god, doing him homage 
throrgh thee, Mary. Vainly have I resisted—vainly have I, as I have lain in 
~ bed, tried to drive thee from my thoughts, and tear thine image from mine 

eart. 
coadjutor, Mistress Bately, the matron, by calling her by the name of Mary, 
| when I have always addressed her by her baptismal name of Deborah’ Nay, 
have not the boys in the classes discovered my weakness, and do not they shout 
out Mary in their hours of play’ Mare periculosum et turditum, hast thou been 
to me. I sleep not—I eat not.—and every sigh of love which hath been pro- 
duced by Ovidius Naso, whom I have diligently collated, do T find in m 
person. Speak then, maiden. I have given vent to 
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fair maiden, omnia vincit amor—here am 1, Domine Dobb, who have long passed | 


Grammar School—who have affectioned only the sciences, and communed only | 


Have I not felt thy presence every where’ Do not I astonish my worthy | 


| “T'vyea notion you will, too, my hearty,” interrupted one of the colliers 
“ That ere tongue of yours will bring you into disgrace. Bill, give her a jerk 
towards the wherry, and we'll duck him.” 
** My friend,” said the actor, addressing me, 
*« Let not his unwholesome corpse come between the wind and my nobility. 
| Let us exeunt, O. P.” 
Although I could not understand his phrases, I knew very well what he meant, 
| and pulling smartly, I shoved towards the shore, and a-head. Perceiving this, 
| the men in the boat, at the intimation of the women, who stood up, waving 
their bonnets, gave chase to us; and my companion appeared not a little alarm- 
|ed. However, by great exertion on my part, we gained considerably, and they 
abandoned the pursuit 
| _“ Now, by two-headed Janus,” said my companion, as he looked back upon 
the colliers, 
} ** Nature hath framed strange fellows in her time, 
Some that will evermore peep through their eyes, 
And laugh like parrots at a bagpiper, 
| And others of such a vinegar aspect, 
That they'll not show their teeth by way of smile, 
Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable. 


And now,” continued he, addressing me, “‘ What's your name, sir’ Of what 
condition are you—and of what place, I pray '” 
Amused with what had passed, I replied, “ That my name was Jacob—that 


I was a watermaa, and the river.” 
i 


OTR On 


atching bis arm as he careened the wherry on getting out 


merit on the London boards. The Haymarket Theatre was where he pri 
| pally performed, and as we became better acquainted, he offered to Procure me 
orders to see the play, when I should wish to go there. 


would go down the river. 


| punctual,” 


| of our thoughts, boy, and always in our hearts. 


| see her and Sarah when I came that way. 


‘ Shakspeare ; but he has not restored all. 


Jem, do you call yourself a man, and stand this } 


“T find thee apt; bot tell me, art thou perfect that our ship hath touched 


| upon the deserts of Bohemia?” 


* Do you land at Westminster, sir!” 
“No; at Blackfriars.—there attend my coming. 
‘* Base is the slave who pays; nevertheless, what is your fare, my lad? 
“What money's in my purse '—Seven groats and two-pence. 
** By Jove, I am not covetous of gold, 
Nor care I who doth feed upon my cost. 
* But, 
“T can get no remedy for this consumption of the purse. 
“ Here, my Jad, ic that enough?” 
“Ves, sir, I thank you.” 
“Remember poor Jack, sir,” said the usual aitendant at the landing place 
, 
“Tf he fal! in’ good night—or sink or swim. 
“ Jack, there is a penny for you. 


Jacob, farewell—we meet again.” ies 
way he went, taking three of the stone steps at each spring. This gentle 
| man’s name was, as 1 afterwards fouud out, Tinfoil, an actor of second-rate 


nei- 


One morning he came down to the hard, and, as usual, I expected that he 
I ran to my boat, and hauled in close. 
* No, Jacob, no; this day you will not carry Cesar and his fortunes, but | 


| have an order for you.” 


“Thank you, sir; what is the play?” 
** The play—pooh! no play; but I hope it will prove a furce, nevertheless 


before it’s over. We are to have a pic-nic party upon one of those little islands 
up the river by Kew. 
set, the Haymarket may shut up, for it will be ‘ezeunt omnes’ 
best performers. 
you to pick out the other two—vars in each, of course. 


All sock and buskin, all theatricals; if the wherries up- 


with all its 
Look you, Jacob, we shall want three wherries, and | leave 


You must be at 


Whitehall steps punctually at nine o'clock, and I dare say the Jadies wou't 


nake you wait more than an hour or two, which, for them, is tolerably 


Mr. Tinfoil then entered into the arrangement for remuneration, and walked 


away ; and | was conning over in my mind whom I should select from my brother 
, | watermen, and whether I should ask old Stapleton to take the other oar in 
| boat, when I heard a voice never to be mistaken by me :— 


my 


** Life’s like a summer's day, 
Warmed by a sunny ray.” 
“ Lower away yet, Tom. That'll do, my trump.” 
** Sometimes a dreary cloud, 
Chill blast or tempest loud.” 
“ Look out for Jacob, Tom,” cried the old man, as the head of the lighter, 


with her mast lowered down, made its appearance through the arch of Putney 


Bridge. 
‘* Here he is, father,” replied Tom, who was standing forward by the wind- 


lass, with the fall in his hand. 


I had shoved off, on hearing old Tom’s voice, and was alongside almost as 


soon as the lighter had passed under the bridge, and discovered old Tom at 
the helm 


hand, made it fast, and went aft to old Tom, who seized my hand. 


I sprung onthe deck with the chain-painter of the wherry in my 


‘“‘ This is as it should be, my boy, both on the look out for each other. 


The 
heart warms when we know the feeling is on both sides. 


You're seldom out 
Now jump forward, for Tom’s 
fretting to greet you, I see, and you may just as well help him to sway up the 
mast when you are there.” 

1 went forward, shook hands with Tom, and then clapped on the fall, and 
assisted him to hoist the mast. We then went aft to his father, and communi- 
cated every thing of interest which had passed since our last meeting at old 


| Stapleton’s. 


* And how's Mary?” inquired Tom; she’s a very fine lass, and I’ve thought 
of her more than once; but I saw that all you said about her was true. How 
she did flam that poor old Domine !” 

“T have had a few words with her about it, and she has promised tobe wiser,” 
replied I ; ‘* but as her father says, ‘in her, it’s humar natur.’ ” 

“ She’s a fine craft,” observed old Tom, ~s always be a Hitle tick- 
lish. ; But, Jacob, you've had some inquiries made after you, and by the women, 

00. 

“Indeed !” replied I. 

‘Yes; and I have had the honour of being sent for into the parlour. Do 
you guess now?” 

“Yes,” said I, a gloom coming over my countenance, “I presume it is Mrs. 
Drummond and Sarah whom you refer to!” 

“ Exactly.” 

Tom then informed me that Mrs. Drummond had sent for him, and asked a 
great many questions about me, and desired him to say that they were very 
glad to hear that I was well and comfortable, and hoped that I would call and 
Mrs. Drummond then left the room, 
and Tom was alone with Sarah, who desired him to say, that her father had 
found out that I had not been wrong; that he had dismissed both the clerks; 
and that he was very sorry he had been so deceived—and then, said Tom, Miss 
Sarah told me to say from herself, that she had been very unhappy since you 
had left them, but that she hoped that you would forgive and forget some day or 
another, and come back to them ; and that I was to give you her love, and call 
next time we went up the river for something that she wanted to send to you. 
So you perceive, Jacob, that you are not forgotten, and justice has been done to 
you.” 

“Yes,” replied I, “but it has been done too late; so let us say no more 
about it. I am quite happy as I am.” 

I then told them of the pic-nic party of the next day, upon which Tom 
volunteered to take the other oar in my boat, as he would not be wanted while 
the barge was at the wharf. Old Tom gave his consent, and it was agreed he 


Burned on the water—the poop was beaten gold : | should meet me next morning at daylight 


Purple the sails, and so perfumed, that j 


‘*T've a notion there'll be some fun, Jacob.” said he, ‘‘ from what you say.” 

‘** T think so, tov ; but you've towed me two miles, and I must be off again, 
or I shall Jose my dinnner ; so good bye.” I selected too other wherries in the 
course of the afternoon, and then returned home.—[ To be continued. ] 

—~——_. 
KING LEAR, * AS SHAKSPEARE WROTE IT.” 
Mr. Macready’s restoration of the original part. 

The language of this sublimest of tragedies, which, for a hundred and fifty 
years and upwards, has been impradently supplanted by the ignorant trash of Mr. 
| Poet-Laureate Tate, was restored to the stage on 23rd of May, by the most 
| accomplished of our living actors. He has thus in some sort redeemed the dis- 


| graces of the players his predecessors—“ these harlotry players,” as Mrs. 


| Quickly calls them—who had preferred a vulgar and imprudent “ huswile” to 
that muse whose beauty and whose dowry is exhaustiess, and who never fails to 
confer wealth, power, and understanding, in return for devotion paid her. 

We must be very guarded, however, in the praise we bestow on Mr. 
Macready. He deserves much, but not all we could desire to have offered him. 
What he has restored is, indeed, the unalloyed language and severe passion of 

He has given us Lear in his grandest 
| and most appalling aspect; but he has denied him to us in that which would 
have touched our hearts most nearly, and moved most sensibly our pity. Ab! 
| Mr. Macready, why did you omit the Fool! We must remonstrate with you 
strongly on this point, as we will not be chary of our praise in others. 
Foo! is one of the most wonderful creations of the genius of Shakspeare. The 
pictore of his quick and pregnant sarcasm, of his loving devotion, of his acute 
sensibility. of his heartbroken silence—contrasted with the rigid sublimity of 
Lear's sufiering, with the huge desolation of Lear’s sorrow, with the vast 
outspread image of Lear’e madness—is the noblest thought that ever entered 
into the heart and mind »f man. Nor is it a noble thought merely: it is for 
action—for representation : necessary to the audienee as tears are to an over 
charged heart—necessary to Lear himself as the recollection of his kingdom, 
or as the worn and faded garments of his power. We will take leave to sy, 
that Shakspeare would as soon have consented to the banishment of Lear from 
the tragedy, as to the banishment of his Fool. We can fancy him, while plan- 
ning the immortal work, feeling suddenly, with the instinct of his divine genivs, 
that its gigantic sorrows could never be presented on the stage without 4 suf- 
fering too frightful, a sublimity too remote, a grandeur too terrible—uniess re- 
lieved by quiet pathos, and in some way brought home to the apprehension® of 
the audience by homely and familiar illustration. At such a moment that 
| rose to his mind, and not till then could he have contemplated bis marvellous 
work in the greatness and the beauty of its final completion. Complete without 
him the tragedy can never be. See how inextricably he is interwoven with 
Lear. What is it that immediately stirs the rage of the wolf Goneril'! A 
report that her favourite gentleman had been struck by her father, “ for chiding 
of his Fool"—for chiding the only being that seems truly dear and necessary 
Lear's sight after the fatal division of his kingdom. Remember the questions, 
“« Where's my knave—my fool? Go you and call my fool hither.” “ Where's @Y 
fool! ho! I think the world’s asleep.” “ But where's my fool! I have notsee® 
| him these twodays." And, ob! remember the reply that is given—read tt, if 
you can, without tears: “* Since my young lady's going into France, Sir, the foot 
| hath much pined away.” “ No more of that!” interrupts the impatient king. 
with ill-repressed emotion, “J hare noted it well.” Words cannot go beyond 
a secret corner of his heart, which were closed without 








this; and it lets us int 
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it, We see him still clinging to the memory of her who was used to be bis best 
object, the argument of his praise, balm of bis age, “most best, most dearest. 

We see that his love for the Fool is associated with Cordelia, who was kind to 
the poor boy, and for the loss of whom he pines away. We are prepared for 


that most touching question when the Fool enters, flinging, in the hectic merrt- 
ment of despair, his corcom> at Kent,“ How now, my pretty knave ! 
dost thou?” And we are still better prepared for the sublime pathos of tte 
close, when Lear, bending over the dead body of all he had left to love upon the 
earth, connects with her the memory of that other gentle, faithful, and toving 
being who had passed from his side—uuites, in that moment of filial agony, the 
two hearts which had been broken in his service—and exclaims, *‘ And my poor 
fool is hanged!’ These are beauties, it may be said, too subtle for the stage ; 
we might admit this, were the character and introduction of the Foo! dependent 
solely upon such as these. But it is evident that this is not so; that, on the 
contrary, the Fool is meant to play a material part before the audience—to point 
home to them the wandering sublimity of Lear—to relieve their aching hearts 
and “tightened breasts’’ from the over-intensity of his sorrows, while he 
brings withal yet more closely to their apprehensions (without danger to their 
own wits) bis mighty sense of suffering, his sublimity of imagination. With 
this, too, be plays another part. Mark bis intense efforts, while despair is strug- 
gling with his jests, to bring Lear back to reason. Every word he utters probes 
to the quick. *‘* This is not altogether fool, my lord,” says Kent. “ You more 
knave than fool,” says Goneril, * follow your master!" Mark how he turns 
upon that fiendish daughter with the courage of a fearless love,—-follow bim 
through the next scene with Lear, when they are alone, and the thought of 
Cordelia rises—“I did her wrong :”—see how his thrilling sarcasms turn the 
King at last towards the recovery of his kingdom—* to take it again perforce! 
Mark throughout the whole of the scenes, up to the end of the second act, with 
what desperate efforts be pursues this purpose, reminding Lear, when he seeks 


Regan, that ** winter's not gone yet,” and threatening Kent (in a speech preg: | 


nant with haman wisdom and striking pathos) to set him ‘to school to an ant, 
to teach him there's no labouring in the winter.”” Is this not an integral portion 
of the play !—can the play be really acted without this! Why, the Foo! should 
be restored, if only to allow the actor of Lear to give due effect to those little 
words (so grand, so touching, so familiarly sublime) when, at the end of the 
second act, in the effort of bewildering passion with which he strives to 
burst through the phalanx of amazed horrors that have closed him round, he 
feels that he has shaken his mighty intellect, and sudderly exclaims, “O, Fool, 
I shall go mad!"’ We can take no rant of self-upbraidiug to supply the place 
of this. Let us pursue the poor knave a few steps farther, One half of his 
work isdone now. The worst is certain—he cannot recall it—he can only 
southe it. Mark how he does this: Kent asks who is with Lear in the storm! 
He is answered— 
** None but the Fool, who labours to outjest 
His heart-stricken injuries.” 
He is silent with emotion when he hears this, and turns off from the subject in 
self-relief. He thought then, we warrant, of what the poor Fool had said to 
him before— 
“ That, Sir, which serves and seeks for gain, 
And follows but for form, 
Will pack when it begins to rain, 
And leave thee inthe storm!” 
Ah, there was no gain in the Fool’s seeking—but he had it nevertheless 
“ How dost, my boy—art cold! I am cold myself.” ‘ Poor fool and knave, I 
have one part in my heart that’s sorry yet for thee.” We remember on first 
reading this scene—where the suffering of Lear had seemed to us too dreadful, 
too rigid, too potent in its intellectual sublimity, too nearly allied with the thun- 
ders and the lightnings of the old heavens above him, to inspire any feeling but 
that of intense awe—that the relief of tears came as we fancied the struggling 
and soothing pathos of the Fool's voice reminding his master that he must— 
‘Make content with his fortunes fit 
For the rain it raineth every day ’— 
and could almost hear the answer of Lear, subdued to a more gentle sense of 
suffering. ‘True, my goodboy!” This is indeed to soothe and serve. Fancy 
him again when the fit more violently returns, and Lear throws off ‘ his lend- 
ings,” bidding them come unbutton there—fancy him, as we have had it de- 
scribed by one of the best of living writers, ‘‘ throwing himself intohis master's 
arms to stay their fury, looking up in his countenance with eyes that would fain 
appear as if they wept not,” uttering that pathetic entreaty * Prithee, nuncle, 
be contented.”” But he will not be contented—so the Fool's office draws to a 
close. We see him for the last time in the hovel. His efforts to soothe Lear's 
injuries into quiet have failed—he is striving again to ‘‘outjest’ them. He hu- 
mours his madness that he may divert and dazzle it. He assists bim in the ar- 
raignment of Goneril, that he may distract him by saying to the fancied she-wolf 
“Cry you mercy, I took you for a joint stoo!.” These are the last words he ut- 
ters—we are to fancy his task utterly done, and himself pining away with sor- 
row. We hear of him no more till we hear that sublime touch of pathos over 
the dead body of the hanged Cordelia. 
Such is the Fool, banished from the tragedy of Lear. 
you, Mr. Macready, why did you banish him’ We can admit of no excuses. 


How 


mm) 


We must again ask | 


Che Avion. 


every word seemed to have wrought its passage from a heart that was breaking 
in the effort, while the images of ieve by which the horrors of the curse are in- 
voked seemed to come from his choking utterance as if iaden with fond asso- 
Cimttons Gnextinguishable even then. That this was in the ture spirit of Shak- 
speare is evident from the construction of the original play, where he returns 
amediately after the curse with his manhood shaken, shedding “ bot tears” It 
may be necessary for the relief of the actur and the effect of the scene to trane- 
pose this—but we think it a pity nevertheless. At all events, we should say Mr 
Macready was wrong in shedding those tears On the arm of Albany—though his 
breaking from him to order bis horses, to tell Goneril that sae lied, and to recur 
to the * most smal! favit” of Cordelia, was all in the highest style of the art, in 
its extremes of grandeur and pathos. 

The ternfic scene of the second act, though full of masterly touches, was not 
sustained with such equal power: he staggered occasionally with “ unsteady 
steps” under the vast weight of its suppressed emotion. Desolation did not 
| Seem to have closed him completely round, his agony was not full, there seemed 

room for yet greater afflictions, before the concluding speech burst forth in its 
dim grandeur of threatened vengeance. Yet we must mention one or two of its 
redeeming passages. These were of the highest kind; among them were his 
| Se\l-persuading utterance of the words “Hysterica passio”—bis anxious and 
| fearful tenderness to Regan—and the elevated grandeur of his appeal to the 
j heavens. But, surpassing these, were his terribly-suppressed efforts, his pauses, 
| his reluctant pangs of passion, in the speech, “I will not trouble thee, my 
child !"—and exceeding the whole, as we thought, in deep simplicity, as well as 
agony of pathos, was that noble conception of shame, as he Aid his face on the 
arm of Goneril, and said— 
| “T'll go with thee, 
| Thy fifty yet doth double five-and-twenty, 
And thou art twice her love.” 
The storm scenes disappointed us; we suppose they mas’ always do so. The 
poverty of théscene itself must harass the effurts of the actor; he may feel as 
though he wanted a part of his “great argument”—as though he could himself | 


that, in more regent times, Hollaud House has enjoyed its theatrical entertain- 
out-talk the thunder. Weknow not whether it was out of some such feeling, 


ments. In the early days of Charles Fox, Rowe's tragedy of Jane Shore was 
| but Mr. Macready’s entrance in the scene where he bids the wind to crack its | %cted there; Mr. Fox personating Hastings ; his younger brother, General Fox, 
cheeks, the thunder to rumble its bellyfull, and the lightning to singe his white | the Bishop of Ely; Lady Sarah Bunbury, Jane Shore ; and Lady Susan O'Brien, 
| head, was well nighas tame as the mimic machinery of these elements. It Alvera, ‘ 

wanted tumultuous extravagance—a preternatural cast of wildness. Physical | nthe death of his mother, Robert, second Earl of Holland, and afterwards 
distress was altogether, throughout these scenes, as evident as intellectual | fifth Earl of Warwick, inhabited this house ; as did bis son, Edward, sixth Earl 
grandeur. We cannot think that this shouldbe so. If the distress of Lear in | Of Warwick, and third Ear! of Holland. The Jast-mentioned nobleman died 
the storm were given adequately on the stage, even in one passage, as mere |!) 1701; and his widow, Charlotte, only daughter of Sir Thomas Middleton, of 
distress alone, we do not think the audience could bear it. We are sure | Chirk Castle, subsequently became the wife of Addison, the chief author of 
Shakspeare did not intend that. Our sense of Lear's physical sufferings merges the Spectator, &e. This was in 1716. On the 17th of June, 1719, Addison 
into the sense of his passion and his sublime imagination. Of the condition of | died 
his outward man we think not—we reject it, even as himself rejects it. We Subsequently, the estate fell, through the female line, into the possession of 
wish, as Mr. Lamb has so finely said, in a paper of unparalleled beauty, to see the | William Edwardes, Esq, afterwards Lord Kensington.* In 1746, Henry Fox, 
mind of Lear laid bare—to feel ourselves within it, sustained there by the | Esq. (an eminent statesman of the reign of George II, and raised to the poerage, 
grandeur that enables him to baffle the malice of daughters and of storms. We | 88 Baron Holland, in 1763+) took a long lease of the property, on lives, from 
would have bad Mr. Macready go through these scenes with a more rigid and | that gentleman ; and, in the early part of the reign of George ILI, be purchased 
intellectual grandeur, and with less of emotion. The senses of Lear could | it from the Edwardes family, in virtue of an act of Parliamen’ 

never have kept together up to his meeting with Edgar, had they been shaken Lord Holland continued to reside in the mansion till bis death, in July, 1774 
by such throes of sensibility and suffering. ‘+1 am a man more sinn'd against | His eldest son and successor, Stephen, second Baron Holland, died in the month 
than sinning” was over-weak in pathos ;—*“ Hast thoa given a!l to thy two | Of December following, at the age of twenty-nine. By his lady (Mary Fite. 
daughters?” wanted force, rapidity, and eager excited fancy. While we make | patrick, daughter of Jobn, first Earl of Upper Ossory) be left a sun 

these objections, however, we should add, that in these scenes some passages Henry Richard, third and present Baron Holland, then little more than a 
were given with an expression and action almost perfect, as the fine remembrance | twe!vemonth old.—During the long minority of his Lordship, the mansion was 
of the “poor naked wretches”—and that in the last and grandest scene of bis | let to Lord Roseberry and Mr. Bearcroft, and the land to various persons. On 
intellectual madness, Mr Macready touched some of the noble strings with a | bis Lordship's return froin his travels, in 1796, the house, which was unfurnish- 
master’s hand. His action with the flowers as he entered, plucking them from | ed and out of repair, was fitted up for his residence, at considerable expense, 
his bosom and distributing them around, as if in the very act of coining and of | under the direction of Mr. Saunders, Since that period, numerous improve- 
pressing his soldiers, was exquisitely conceived and done. We have some | ments have, from time to time, been made 

doubt in our minds as to the propriety of his “every inch a king,” and the| The lodge and gates of Holland House stand on the north side of the great 
subsequent assertions of his rank. Had Lear not discovered, in the midst of | western road, at the end of Phillimore place. and between the second mile-stone 
the upturned riches of his mind, a consciousness of grandeur before which all | and the turn-pike The approach is through an irregular avenue, chiefly of elms, 
kingly conditions were as nothing? Would not all recurrences to his old state | 0n the east side of a lawnof nineteen acres, sloping to the road. On this 
after that be humbling, not exalting! ‘ When I do stare, sce how the subject | lawn, according to traditionary statement, Cromwell and Lrevon were accustom- 
quakes!” Is not this terrible derision’ When he recovers his senses, he never | ¢d to meet and confer upoatheir most secret designs , the extent and openness 
once adverts to his rank or kingdom. Cordelia is all his care. ‘T'he fires of | of its space rendering it impracticable for persons to be concealed as listeners, 
suffering have purged and cleansed his soul. When Cordelia and the physician | An iron fence, which opened a front view of the house to travellers, was some 
tell him of his “own kingdom,” and, unaware of the change, are careful to | Years ago removed, and a wal! substituted in its place 

address him as “ your highness,” he turns aside and prays them not to abuse | Behind the mansion, and towards the Uxbridge road, the ground “ falls abruptly 
him to the north-west ; and it seems that the inequality of the surface, the salubrity 

The two last great scenes—the recognition of Cordelia, and the death—were | of the air and soil, which is for the most part gravelly, and the fresh prospect of 

inexpressibly affecting, and were received with the truest aud most touching of | the country, terminated by the double-headed hill of Harrow, attracted the 
all tributes—tears. We have left ourselves little space to advert to them; byt | notice of the improver aia very early period : for the lofty elms and sycamores 
we must mention the extreme beauty of his ‘* Pray, do not mock me'"’—tlie | that coverthe brow of this eminence are very old ; but the avenues and straight 
eager agony of pleasure and pain in “* Be your tears wet !"—the heart-touching lines in which they were originally planted, are not entirely obliterated by the 
tenderness and balm of the “Forget and forgive.” ‘That single line to the | loss of their compunioss, or the growth of younger trees.” Since that period, 
Physician, “ I fear I am not in my perfect mind,” was a world of foregone misery | and while yet the oxtensive views commanded by these spots were not encroached 
and future hopelessness ;—nothing could go beyond it. Its speaker had, indeed, | upon and impaired by the briek-and-mortar enlargements of the metropolis and 
nothing left but to die. We wondered not that he then asked for poison. Al! | its vicinity, the grounds immediately about the house, and below the bill to the 
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of the Guard—Knight of the Garter—and a Member of the Privy Council. — 
Honoers of all sorte were heaped upon him, yet he became turbulent—several 
times incarred the displeasure of his sovereign—deserted the Royal cause (from 
his enmity, porbaps, to the Earl of Strafford)—retarned to his allegiance—-and 
ullumately perk on the seaflold (March 9, 1649) as a Loyalist 

The portrait of this unforwunate nobleman, with that of his ekler brother, Ko- 
bert, Earl of Warwiek (now, or recently, in possession of the Earl of Breadals 
bane, at Taymouth), was painted in Holland House, by Vandyke. It ts of the 
daughters of thes first Earl of Holland, thac Aubrey, in his “ Lives,” gives the 
following strange relation -— The beautiful Lady Diana Rich, daughter to the 
Earl of Holland, as she was walking in her father's garden at Kensington, to take 
the fresh aie before dinner, about 11 o'clock, being then very weil, met with her 
own apparition, habit, and every thing, as in a looking glass; about a month 
after she died of the smaii pox! And it is said that her sister, the Lady Isabella 
Thynne, saw the like of herself before she died. A third daughter of Lord 
Holland was the wife of the first Earl of Breadalbane, and it has been recorded 
that she alsv, not long after ber marriage, had some soch warning of her ap- 

» proaching dissolution.” 
Inthe month of July, after the execution of the Earl, Holland House was 
the head-quarters of Genera! Paiifax (or, aceording to some, of Lambert); but 
| it was soon afterwards restored to the Countess of Holland, who made some 
additions to the building, and continued to reside in it till her death. In 1806, 
| & stone, now in the wall of the arcade, was dug up near the old stables, with 
this inscription t— 
* Tare stipe pone ny ye La. Hottann, AD, 1654" 

During the protectarate of Cromwell, when the theatres were closed by the 
puritans, the players were accustomed to act privately, three or four miles out 
of town; and particularly at Holland House—Alexander Goffe, who played 
female characters, and was known to persons of quality, giving notice of time 

| and place ; and the nobility and getry who attended used to make up a sum for 
, the expenses. It will scarcely break the thread of our parrative to mention, 








You will urge, perhaps, the difficulty of finding an actor fit for it—one that | the sorrow that ensues is well, and as it should be—even to the hanging of | 


should speak no more than is set down for him? Mr. Blanchard might have | Cordelia. Mr. Macready’s representation of the father in the last scene, broken 
been schooled to attempt it, and the attempt was at all events worth making. | down to his last despairing struggle, his heart swelling gradually upwards till it 


You will say, perhaps, that his introduction must necessarily have kept Lear's | tyrsts in that last sigh, completed the most perfect picture that the actors of our | 


madness longer before the audience, that it is dwelt upon too long as itis, and present time have dared to render us of the tragedy of “King Lear.” We beg 
that the scene in the hovel must be dispensed with? We deny this—we say | to thank Mr. Macready for it most cordially—to admire, most sincerely, the 
that the transpositions you are obliged to make from that scene are badly made, | modesty of the few words he addressed to the audience at the close—and to 
and would occupy little more time if they fell in their proper place—we say that | exhort him, should he act this great character next season, ae we trost he will, 


westward, have been much imptoved and ornamented, ‘' They were laid out 
(about the year 1869, by Mr. Charles Hamilton, of Pains Hill, a gentleman 
celebrated for his exquisite taste in gardening, and an intimate friend of the first 
Lord Holland. He introduced several American trees, and a vast variety of cu- 
| rious oaks, many of which are still flouriehing in these grounds. The cedars plant- 
ed under his direction are much admired, and one clump in particular, situated 
to the northwest, affords with its dark branches a fine frame to the prospect, and 
| the setting sun in a summer evening ; but the greatest proof of his discernment 





that change of scene is even necessary for the obvious change that has occur- 
red in the character of Lear's suffering—we say that, though you have a right 
to abridge, you have no right to omit or transpose—and finally we say that, with | 
your well-known love for Shakspeare, your fitness to appreciate his genius in its | 
subtlest as well as its grandest shapes, and your absolute power of ordering 
what restorations you pleased on the late occasion, it was unworthy of you to 
stop where you did, when, to realize Shakspeare’s divine purpose, you should 
at all risks have dared to advance farther. Bettertondid not cut out the Foo!— | 
he acted it “‘as Mr. Shakspeare wrote it,” says the prompter Downes. This | 
was in 1663, when yet a young man. His more mature experience confirmed 
the propriety of this, for we find him again acting it “as Mr. Shakspeare wrote 
it” in 1671—and we know that Lear was considered one of his great characters. | 
Ten years after the last date Tate published his disgusting version, and this was | 
adopted successively by Boheme, by Quin, by Booth, by Barry, by Garrick, by | 
Henderson, by Kemble, by Kean. 

This brings us to the most grateful part of ovr task—the consideration of 
what Mr. Macready has done. By suffering but Shakspeare to be spoken, he | 
has conferred a real service on literature and on the stage; and by his per- | 
formance, unquestionably, he bas added a great lustre to his professional reputa- | 
tion. We wish he would complete it by restoring the Fool! Meanwhile, let | 
us endeavour to give to him the thanks he has already deserved. What a pro- 
fession is that of a player! A man of intellect, imagination, and passion shall 
devote himself for years to the study of such a character as Lear—shall refuse 
to act it till his powers seem sufficiently matured for the execution of his own 
conception—shall approach it even then with nervous diffidence, with the modesty, 
though with the consciousness, of genius,—~and shall be told, the following | 
morning, in the space of a dozen lines, by one of the public instructors, on whose | 
poor lines thousands are content to wait, that really they could not extend ap- | 
plause to the performance, though it was very creditable, and was, ‘* however,” | 
for the actor's * benefit.” So helpless and exposed is even such a man to the 
little curs, “* Tray, Blanch, or Sweetheart "—so may they all bark at him—so, | 
from the security of anonymous writing and large circulation, *‘dunces may be 
critics, cowards valiant, and apprentices gentlemen!” Now we take leave to 
say that, considered all in all, Mr. Macready’s was a very great and remarkable 
performance, a performance that in the ‘‘ getting and giving” days (and they are 
hot long past), in the days of be-Rosciusing and bepraising, might have made 
‘en reputations and even then have left a little instruction to spare for the en- 
lightenment of “critics.” It was evident in the very first scene with what care 
ithad been studied. ‘There was something beyond the turbulent greatness, the 
royal impatience, of Lear—there was something to redeem him from his treat- 
ment of Cordelia. That bewildered pause after giving his *‘father's heart” 
®way—the hurry yet hesitation o: his manner as he told them to “ Call France 
Who stirs? Call Burgundy "—were masterly strokes, heightening touches 
of light from a master's pencil. We saw at once how much consideration he 
heeded—how much pity—of how little of himself he was indeed the master— 
how crushing and irrepressible was the strength of his sharp impatience. In the 
arious passion of the great scene that follows, he filled the stage around him 
with trae and appalling touches of nature. The uncertainty of * Are you our | 
caughter!” was hideous aod dreamlike—yet surpassed by the sublime fami- 
“arity of the * Does any one here know me!” where the questions that followed 
= wondering successions were not swayed between the effect of sarcasm and 
“itterness, but seemed hovering over the very brink of an opening gulph of mad- 
Ress! If Mr. Macready’s performance had closed with those questions, we 
*sould have been left with sufficient assurance of his power to climb with the 
Sublime heights of Lear's passion. But it did not close here. Throughout the | 
scene he did gradually ascend through all its changes of agony, of anger, 
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of impatience, of turbulent assertion, of despair, | was subsequently and in succession made a Baron—Ear] of Holland—Captain | o¢ Charles, second Duke of Richmond. 


and mighty grief—till 
his knees, with arms upraised and head thrown back, the tremendous 
somes of the Curse burst from him amid heaving and reluctant throes of suf- 
gand anguish. It was sublimely given :—it was no explosion of rage—no 

‘ 4 . ne Poeunring t 
OF CONVUlsive pouring out of passion i 





etuous anathema of hate—no rapid 


| eccentric character during the whole reign of King Charles I 


under more favouring auspices, fo restore the Fool.—New Monthly Magazine. 
— 
HOLLAND HOUSE, KENSINGTON. 


For a period of two centuries, down to the present hour, Holland House may 
be said to involve a series of historic and classic recollections, rich in interest 
and dear to the heart and mind. The head-quarters of Fairfax and Lambert— 
the point of consultation for Cromwell and Ireton—the hospitable retreat of 
secret revelry and enjoyment for the Cavaliers in the time of the Puritans—the 
hallowed groves in which Addison wandered, the house in which he lived, the 
rooms in which he studied, the chamber in which he died—scenes of the early 
youth of Charles James Fox, a statesman ‘ distinguished alike by the soundness 
of bis political principles, the force of his senatorial eloquence, and the ardour of 
his attachment to freedom*’—and now, under the genial auspices of their noble, 
friendly, and learned host, the favourite resort of Rogers, Moore, Luttrell, and 
many of the other ieading wits and poets of the age— 

“ What a host of remembrances crowd o'er the brain!" 

May we be allowed to digress—to digress for one moment ere we have com- 
menced! For the mere mention of Fox's name reminds us forcibly of the days 
that are past. We have heard himin the senate: there he was to be admired ; but 


as the elegant scholar—the kind, the gentle-minded, amiable, generous, benevo- 
lent friend, Charles Fox was justly regarded as one of the best uf the good. He 
was in trath a worshipper of nature; and the grounds of Holland House formed 
one of the latest landscapes that it was his fate toenjoy. And how mournfully— 
how touchingly—is his last visit to these grounds described by Mr. Trotter, in 
his ** Memoirs :”"—“ He looked around him the Jast day he was there with a 
farewell tenderness that strock me very moch. It was the place where he had 
spent his youthful days. Every lawn, garden tree, and wall, were reviewed by 


| him with peculiar affection. He pointed out its beauties to me, and, in particu- 


lar, shewed me a green lane or avenue, which his mother, the late Lady Holland. 
had made by shutting up a road. He was a very exquisite judge of the pic- 
turesque, and had mentioned to me how beautiful this road had become, since 
converted into an alley. He raised his eyes to the house, looked around, and 
was earnest in pointing out every thing he liked and remembered.” 

At what period the site of Holland House was first occupied by a mansion of 
note, is unknown. The manor of Abbots’ Kensington, towhich it belongs, came 
into the possession of Sir Walter Cope towards the close of the 16th, or very 
early in the 17th century. About the year 1607 Sir Walter Cope engaged John 
Thorpe, an eminent architect of that time, to furnish a design for the building ; 
but it has been conjectured that there had previously been some house or man- 
sion on the same site, and that the architect Thorpe raised nearly a new house 
on old foundations. The original design is thought to have consisted of the 
centre and turrets only: and, from a notice under the date of July 8, 1608, in 
the first volume of “ King James's Progresses,” the structure appears to have 


| and teste is to be found in a green walk, which, originally an open lane, was at 
his suggestion turfed, and ornamented by Lord Holland. It reaches very far to- 
wards the Uxbridge Road Near the southern entrance into it are two noble 
oriental planes, remarkable for the size they have attained in this climate.”’ 
This was one of the earliest, as it was one of the latest and most beloved haunts 
} 
} 
| 





of Mr. Fox's youth 
The gardens adjoining the house are laid out in various pleasing designs ; and 

they are at this time in excellent order. A rosary, of a circular form, is parti 

cularly deserving of notice; and, on the west, a parterre, in various scrolls an 

devices in the Italian style, Adjoining this parterre is a smaller one, with 
| a fountain in the centre. At the south end, on a colomn of Scotch granite, six 

feet ten inches high, isa fine bronze bust of Napoleon Bonaparte, by Canova, 
| modelled at the time when the General was Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
| of Italy. —At the opposite end of this parterre is an alcove, forming part of a 
| terrace, ornamented with vases ; within, Lord Holland has inscribed the sub- 
| joined coupled in honour of Samuel Rogers, the poet—a frequent inmate of 
| Holland House -— 
“ Here Rogers sat, and here for ever dwell 

To me those pleasures that he sings so well. 
Vit. Hp. 


| it was in the calm of private life that he was to be best known, most truly loved : | Beneath, appears the following impromptu from the pen of Henry Lattrell 


“ — 
«a “ How charmed is the eye, which, in summer reposes 
On this haunt of the poet, o'ershadowed with roses! 
I'll in and be seated,—to try if thus placed, 
I can catch but one spark of bis feeling and taste, 
Can steal a sweet note from his musical strain, 
Or a ray of his genius to kindle my brain. 
Well,— now I am fairly install'd in the bower, 
How lovely the scene, how propitious the hour ! 
The breeze is perfumed, from the hawthorn it stirs, 
All is alent around me,—but nothing occurs, 
Not a thought, I protest, though i'm here and alone, 
Not a chance of a couplet, that Rogers would own, 
Though my senses are enraptur'd, my feelings in tane, 
| And Holland's my host, and the season is Jane. 
Enough of my trials,—tor garden, nor grove, 
Though poets amidst them may linger or rove, 
Nor aseat e’en so hallow'd as tus can impart 
The fancy and fire that must spring from the heart : 
So I rise, since the Muses continoe to frown, 
No more of s poet than when I sat down ; 
While Rogers, on whom they look kindly, can strike 
Their lyre, in all times, and al! places alike.” 
Jane 2, 1818. H. L. 





_ 





been then recognised under the designation of Cope Castle. 

We must briefly—very briefly—eketch the history of the mansion in that of 
its successive owners and occupante.t—Henry Rich, Earl of Holland, from | 
whom the mansion derives its present name, was a conspicuous and somewhat 

His eldest bro- 
ther was Earl of Warwick, and his younger brother Earl of Newport. “ He | 
was a very handsome man, of a lovely and winning presence ;" and through the | 
special favour of King James I., for which he was indebted to the Duke of 
Bockingham, he married the daughter and heiress of Sir Walter Cope, with | 
whom he obtained a good fortune, the manor and seat of Kensington, &c., and | 


— 


* Wide Boren’s Peerage and Baronetage. 

+ To spare the trouble of repeated reference, we at once acknowledge ourselves in- | 
debted for much of the historical and other information im this notice to Faulkner's 
History and Antig uitics of Kensington, Mo. 


On the north, the scene is closed by a lofty and magnificent elm, the trunk of 





* William Edwardes, Esq. (son of Francis Edwardes, Esq,, of Haverford West, 
4 Elizabeth, daughter of Robert Rich, ffih Earl of Warwick and Holland, and Baron 
ensington), inherited, on the demise of his fret cousin, Edward Henry, 
Earl of Warwick, +. p. im 1721, the estates of the Rick family. He was elevated to 
the peerage of Irciand in 1776, by the title of Baron Kensington. He died in 1801, 
* the advanced age a — of Ronson ‘on, enjoyed by the Earle of 
olland and Warwick, expired in — * ”~ 
t Henry Pox, Eeq., descended from Sir Stephen Fos, a distinguished senator 
doring the reigns of Charles II, James Il, and Queen Anne and ancestor also of the 
Earls of lichester) married, in 1744, the Lady Georgiana Carole, eldest daughter 
By her, he had three sont; St his 
successor ; Charies James, the great statesman of his day ; and ward, @ 
enera! officer in the army.—Lady Georgiana Fox was elevated to the Lay og 
aroness Holland, of Holland, im the county of Lincoln, May 6, 1762 ; and Mr. Fox 
himself was created Baron Holland, of Foxley, in the covnty of Wilts, on the 16th 


| of April, 1763. 
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measures fifteen in circumference. On ground now occupied by 
‘Soqenon of the ae ae stables formerly stood. Half of these was pulled 
down some pears ago, as useless; but the stalls, which were within lofty arches, 
have been preserved, and the appearance they present resembies that of the rein 
of an aquedact.—" Passing through the orchard, we arrive at the French garden, 
the first compartment of which is enclosed with a green wail of hornbean and 
bor, with a cottage parterre in the middie, and a grapery on the north. The 
second compartment is separated by lofty green walls; the parterre and border 
are filled with annual flowers. On the north is an elevated terrace, ornamented 
with trellis-work, and covered with Chinese roses.”-—This spot is remarkable as 
the nursery of one of the most fashionable plants of the present day, the genus 
Dahlia. It had previously been introduced from America, bot, through impro- 
per culture, had been lost. It appears that whew Lord and Lady Holland were 
travelling in Spain, in 1803, they happened to become acquainted with the cele- 
brated botanist, Anthony Joseph Cavanilles, from whom her Ladyship procured 
some exotic seeds, which were sent to England. Amongst them was parcel, 
labelled “Dahlia Pinnata ;” (rom the seeds of which appeared, in September, 
1804, the first Dahlia Purpurea, a luxuriant branchy plant, about eight feet 
high. As Cavanilles was the first botanist who described this genus, in his 
+ [cones Plantarum,” be named it Dahlia, in honour of Dr. Andrew Dabl, a 
Swedis botanist.—The dahlia—annual by the stem, and perennial by its bul- 
bous roots—bas proved a grez! sequisition in this country ;—as, for the last fif- 
teen years—and it is only thirty years since it was naturalized amongst us— 
there is searcely a garden in the kingdom that has not been enriched by many of 
its beautifol varieties. 
About a quarter of a mile from the house, towards Hammersmith, are the 
‘ monte,’ or fish-ponds, now well stocked with fish, and sopplied with excellent 
water. Formerly, the spot was ornamented with gravel walks ; and the islands, 
with which the ponds are studded, were connected by wooden bridges 
In the adjoining kitchen garden are the remains of the old manor-house of 


+ West Town,” in which Sir Walter Cope resided previously to the erection of | 


the t mansion. ‘They are, we believe, occupied by the gardener. 

We shall close our rambles through these delightful grounds, by reminding 
the reader, that it was on the 14th of March, 1804 (thirty years ago') that the 
fatal duel between Lord Camelford and Mr. Best took place iv one of the mea- 
dows situated to the west of Holland House, The parties wet about eight 
o'clock inthe morning; Lord Camelford gave the first fire, whieh missed his 
antagonist: when Mr. Best fired, and lodged the contents of bis pistol in his 
Lordship’s body. Lord Camelford lingered from the Wednesday morning till 
Saturday evening when, after moch previous suffering, he expired without a pang. 
On the spot where Lord Camelford fell, Lord Holland raised a monument, in 
the form of an antique Roman altar, with an inscription allusive to the fatal 
event ; but the memorial was some time since defaced, or removed, by the work- 
men employed in the adjacent road (Addison Road) or in the new buildings erect- 
ed there. 

— fo - 


BATTLE OF SALAMANCA. 
PROM THE REMINISCENCES OF 4 suBALTERN—Kesumed from the Albion of 24 May. 


The situation and position of the hostile armies has been described in my 
last “ Reminiscence” : it left them on the banks of the Douro: and the proba- 





| right of the British; but Lord Wellington, anticipating the movement, was/| in the ranks of the enemy caused no change in our dispositions. Lord Welling- 
prepared for him, and offered battle on the plainof Yelosa. This was refused | ton having surveyed what was passing, and judging that something was meant 
| on the part of the French General { and from this until the 20tb, the two armies | by it, gave his glass to one of his aide-de-camps, while he himself sat down to 
| maneuvred within half cannon-shot of each other, the British retiring as it had | eat a few mouthsful of cold beef. He had scarcely commenced, when his 
| advanced—moving, not directly rearward, bot rather in a line parallel with the | aide-de-camp said, “‘ The enemy are in motion, my Lord!” “Very well; ob- 
| march of the French. The columns were in movement in an open country, | serve what they are doing,” was the reply. A minute or so elapsed, when the 
| fairly in the view of each other, and their respective attitudes were of that novel | aide-de-camp eaid, “1 think they are extending to the left.” "The devil they 
| sort that it would be didicuit to find the like recorded in the history of any two | are!” said bis Lordship, springing upon his feet,—* give me the glass quickly.” 
armies. At times the French and British were within musket-shot of each | He took it, and fur a short space continued observing the motions of the enemy 
other, the soldiers of both in momen*ary expectation of Leing engaged, yet not | with earnest attention. “Come!” he exclaimed, *] think this will do at last, 
one shot was fired by either. \—ride off instantly, and tell Clinton apd Leith to return as quickly as possible 
On the 20th the British army reached the strong position of San Christoval, |to their former ground.” Jnamoment afterwards Lord Wellington was on 
on the right bank of the Tormes, distant a league from Sal a, the French | horseback, and ali bis staff in motion. The soldiers stood to their arms—the 
General likewise resting for the night upon the heights of Aldea Rubea, hold- | colours were uncased—bayonets fixed—the order to prime and load passed, ang 
ing the ford of Alba on the Tormes. ‘Towards mid-day on the 2ist the French | in five minutes after the false movement of Marmont was discovered, our arm 
passed the river in two compact bodies, and, screened by the woody nature of | which so short atime before stood on the defensive, was arrayed for the attack ! 
the country, established themselves upon a new line of operations, threatening, | It was twenty minutes past four when these dispositions were completed ; and 
in a manner, the communication of the British with Rodrigo. ‘This manceevre | here it may not be amiss to tell the reader the nature of the movement made by 
—a bold one it may well be ealled—under the cannon of an army that had | the French genera), which so materially altered his position, as likewise that of 
proffered battle but a few days before on a plain of vast extent, was enovgh to | his antagonist—and in doing so 1 shall be ag brief as possible. 
puzzle a man less capable of command than he that was at the head of the | It has Leen already seen that both armies were so circumstanced as to almost 
Allied army; but, unreffled in his temper by such vacillating conduct, and keep- | preclude the possibility of a battle not taking place. Marmont coveted jt— 
ing a steady eye upon his opponent, the British General diligently followed his | Wellington did not seek to decline it—both had the confidence of their soldiers 
track. He passed his army. the third division under Packenham excepted, |—and both, as to numbers, might be said to be on an equality. At two o’ciock 
| across the ‘Tormes, and taking hold of one or two isolated spots called Arapiiles, | in the afternoon, Marmont was the aggressor; he held the higher hand; yet at 
he resolved to rest the right of his army upon this point while his ieft ieaned | four, in two short hours afterwards, the relative situation of both was altogether 
upon the Tormes river at Santha Martha, and, in the event of a battle taking | changed. ‘The natural question will be—How was this! It occurred just as | 
place, to stand the issue on the ground I have described. The third division | am going to tell it. 
still held the position of San Christova! on the right bank, but was in readiness The two armies held their ground under the impression that the French would 
| to pass over the river by the bridge of Salamanca, in the event of a battle taking | attack, the British defend. All this was plain; but Marmont had no sooner 
place. ‘The British General thus threw down the gauntlet for the second time ; | mounted his horse and taken a survey of the field of battle than he conceived 
| and whether it was the impetuous spirit of the French soldiers, or the temper | the idea—like Melas at Marengo—of extending his line, and that by marching 
of their leader, or both combined, wrought a change in either, it is not easy to | his seventh division to a distance to his left, he might cause an alarm in the 
say; but one thing is certain, that from this moment Marmont made up his | breast of the British general for the cafety of his communication with the 
mind to fight. Rodrigo road, and in a manner circumvent his movements. Lord Wellington, 
In front of the Arapilles hill, which was the point d’apput for our right, stood | ata glance, saw all that was passing in the mind of his antagonist—he saw the 
another of the same name of greater altitude, distant five hundred yards from | error he had committed; and calculating that his third division, distant but 
the one we possessed. This mound commanded the one occupied by us, and, | three quarters of a league from the French fourth, would reach them before the 
after some severe contention, was finally held by the French ; and it was evident ' seventh French division could retrace their steps and be in a position fitted for 
from the earnest manner in which they sought to gain the possession of it, that | fighting, he therefore decided upon attacking the left before the seventh French 
it was destined to be the support of the left of their army, as the other was | division, commanded by Foy, could regain its ground, or at all events be in an 
| clearly marked out, by the previous events, to be intended for our right. efficient state to resist the attack of his invincible old third. The result 
All doubts as to a battle not taking place were now hushed; and the soldiers | proved the soundness of the calculation, because, although Foy got into his 
f of both armies were aware that the result was to decide to whom Madrid be- | place in the fight, he did so before his men had foreseen or expected it, and their 
longed. ‘The die was cast; neither were inclined to back out of it, or to gain- | total overthrow was in itself sufficient to cause the loss of this great battle. 
say what they had in a manner pledged themselves to fulfil; and the evening The soldiers had but just resumed their arms when Lord Wellington, at the 
of the 2ist of July, 1812, closed upon the heads of many a man who was | head of his staff, appeared amongst them. The officers had not taken their 
destined never again to behold the setting of that sun. Nevertheless, the third | places in the column, but were in a group together in front of it. As Lord 
division under Packenham had not been recalled; on the contrary, they were | Wellington rode up to Packenham, every eye was turned towards him. He 
busy in throwing up breastworks, and by other means adding to the strength of | looked paler than usual, but notwithstanding the sudden change he had just 
the position they occupied. ‘This division, though encamped on a height of | made in the disposition of his army, he was quite unruffled in his manner, and 


























bility, nay the certainty, that a collision was about to take place between them | considerable altitude, had received strict orders to intrench themselves; the | as calm as if the battle about to be fought was nothing more than an ordinary 
was manifest to the lowest soldier of both. This collision did take place in a | earth was thrown up, the works were pallisadoed, and in fine they were so well | assemblage of the troops for a field-day. His words were few, and his orders 
fow days afterwards; and as the battle about to be recorded stands in one of | secured, that they had no fear of ap attack or surprise. It is this precaution | brief. ‘Tapping Packenham on the shoulder, he said, “ Edward, move on with 
the first, if not the very first, classes of those memorable combats in which the | that marks the great general. Jord Wellington had no idea of being taken the third division—take the heights in your front,—and drive everything before 
British army contended, it may not be unacceptable to the reader to detail with | aback by any change in Marimont’s plans during the night; on the contrary, he | you.” ‘I will, my Lord, by G—d!” was the laconic reply of the gallant Sir 


some minuteness the actual strength of the two armies, as likewise the end pro- | was convinced that he was serious in bis desire to give battle; but to guard 
pored by each commander. But to do so I must go back a little | against any and every chance was but right. Marmont might have again, on 
I have before snid that every effort that could be made to place the army of | the night of the 2lst, passed the river, and brought his army in battle array be- 
Lord Wellington in that state to ensure the success of an advance into the heart | fore a handful of men, and cut them off piecemeal before his movement could 
of Spain, had been attended to; its arrival at Salamanca, and the success of have been arrested by the British General. ‘The thing was not probable—barely 
its operations before the forts of that city have been described ; and it now only | possible; but where possibilities, much less probabilities, exist, it is essential 
remains, before detailing the great events which followed, to briefly mention the | that the mind of the commander should be awake, and instead of brooding over 
views of hisopponent. They were based upon one principle, and ene only— | what is likely to take place the following day, look to what may take place in 
namely, to take the field with an army that, after weeks of consideration and | the night. It was a remark of that eminent general, Kleber, that tu be sur- 
calculation, was deemed competent, not only to keep Lord Wellington at bay, | prised was much more disgraceful than to be defeated : he said, “ the bravest 
but to take advantage of any fault he might commit, and to profit by it on the | man may be beaten; but whoever suffers himself to be surprised is unworthy of 
moment. The French General had no one to control him; because, since the | being an officer.” 
opening of the campaign in May, he had no communication with France; his At Trafalgar, when Collingwood was leading on the centre ships of attack, 
acts were his own—unshackled, unrestricted. It is, therefore, plain that he | Nelson attentively watched him—saw that all was right,—and then looked 
courted the meeting which subsequently took place on the plains of Salamanca ; | about him to see what was wrong! He observed that the ships of the combined 
but it is nevertheless due to him, and but fair to state, that if he was not com- | French and Spanish fleets had the hoops round their masts painted yellow, 
manded, he could not be said to command any troops except those placed under | while the British—five ships excepted, which carried yellow hoops also—were 
his immediate orders ; for the French Generals at the head of detached corps, | black. Judging that some mistake might occur in the heat of the action, he 
from the want of a competent chief, were each invested with power toact ac- made a signal to the yellow-hooped ships. It was seen and acknowledged. 
cording to their own particular discretion ; and thus the machinery of the French | Paint your hoops black,” was the order. In less than an hour afterwards, 
army became dislocated and disjointed beyond the possibility of cure. Of all one of the ships, which had changed the colour of her hoops from yellow to 
thie the Marshal Duke of Ragusa was aware; he weighed Well the force, and \ black, was engaged with a Spanish 74. In the confusion a British ship fired a 
the description of force, he had in hand; he was not ignorant of the numbers as | broadside into her companion—the smoke cleared away—her masts were seen— 
well as the quality of the troops of his opponent; therefore upon his head must | the sailors called out, * She is one of us—she has black hoops, don’t fire again;” 
be atiached ihe disgrace of the total failure of the eampaign, which he opened and the ship was saved from another broadside, which would in ail probability 
with the idea that its conclusion would be the tota] overthrow of the Anglo-Por- | have sent her to the bottom. This circumstance, which, when the order was 
tuguese army; and it is now only left to state the number of soldiers that filled | given might have seemed to many as trifling. while other events of more conse- 
the ranks of both armies. It was this :»— quence were taking place, and, to the common eye, of greater import, was by no 
The army of Lord Wellington counted 50,000 men—bhorse, foot, and artillery; | means so trifling as might at first have appeared. It is trifles like these that 
bot they were composed of different nations ; some without discipline, or order; | have oftentimes decided the fate, not only of abattle, but an empire. 
others without that esprit necessary to encounter eventhe French riflemen ; and The evening of the 2lst of July was calm, and appeared setiled, but persons 
all—20,000 British veterans excepted—anable to withstand a regular attack | well versed in those symptoms in the horizon which were unobserved by others, 
from a French column. ‘Thus then the brunt of battle was to be sustained by | (who, unacquainted with their meaning, or so intensely occupied with the antici- 
those 20,000 British. So it seemed, and so it was. The artillery counted fifty | pations of the events which the morrow was to produce that they did not remark 
guns, and the cavalry 3000 sabres, or thereabouts, 2000 of which were British. | them,) pronounced that a hurricane was not distant. Packenham’s division 
This was the amount and description of force that Lord Wellington had in band | was occupied, as I have before said, in entrenching themseives, when about ten 
to stem the torrent which was directed against him. at night a torrent of rain fell in the trenches, and so completely filled them with 
The French Marshal, if he could not boast of the same number of infantry, water, that the soldiers were obliged to desist from their labour, Later in the 
had nevertheless under his command 42,000 veteran Frenchmen, His cavalry, night a storm arose, and the wind rolled in long and bitter gusts. This was suc- 
it is true, were, at the commencement of the campaign, inferior in number to | ceeded by peals of thunder and fiashes of lightning, so loud and vivid, that the 
the Allied army ; bat numbers, in comparison to the qualify of the troops is as horses of the cavalry, which were already saddled, took alarm, and forcing the 
nought! He had 2000 French horsemen ; yet ne, with great cate, and at the pickets which held them, ran away affrighted in every direction. The thunder 
risk of his popularity with the army, caused a thousand horses to be seized and rolled in rattling peals, the lightning darted through the black and almost svffo- 
taken from those of his officers who were not entitled to have them (their full | cating atmosphere, and presented to the view of the soldiers of the two armies 
value being paid to the owners); and thos reinforced, his horsemen were equal | the horses as they ran about from regiment to regiment, or allowed themselves 
in number to those commanded by the British Genera!. The artillery consisted | to be led back to their bivouac by the troopers to whom they belonged. The 
of twelve brigades of six guns each; and while he seemed in doubt as to the | vivid flashes of lightning, which seemed to sleep upon the grass, for a few mo- 
plan he would adopt, General Bonnet, with an entire division, joined him from ments wholly illuminated the plain, and the succeeding flashes occurred with 
the Asturias, and thus reinforced, he decided upon passing the Douro. | such rapidity, that a constant blaze filled the space occupied by both armies 
The line of the Douro has already been described in my former Reminiscence. | It was long before the horses could be secured, and some in the confusion ran 
Its passage in presence of an army in a condition for battle is difficult; and it | away amongst the enemy's line, and were lost. By midnight the storm began 
requires much circumspection on the part of the general to hazard it in the face 
ofan enemy. The French Marshal employed the days of the 13th, 14th, 15th, | fashed at a distance through the horizon; the rain fell in torrents, and the sol- 
and 16th of July in a series of evolutions we had hitherto been unaccustomed to’, diers of both armies were drenched to the skin before the storm had abated 
witness; and, in fine, on the morning of the 17th, after having made a night | Towards five o'clock the storm was partially gone, and by six the dusky vapour 
march of thirteen Spanish leagues, his army was in battle array to the right of | which had before veiled the sun disappeared, and showed the two armies stand- 
Nava del Key, and immediately facing the bridge of ‘Tordesillas, while the bulk ing in the array they bad been placed the evening hefore. All doubts were now 
of our army was in foil movement upon Toro, distant several leagues from the | set at rest as to which side of the river the battle would be fought. The entire 
4th and light divisions and the two brigades of heavy horse. The village of | army of Marmont remained on the left bank, and Packenham was ordered to 
Tordesillas de la Orden was in their front. move across the Tormes with the third division, by the bridge of Salamanca, 
Marmont finding how well the passage of the Douro had been masked by his with as much speed as possible; butit was one o'clock before it reached the 
night-march, and seeing the smal! number of troops that were at hand to oppose station allotted to it—the extreme right of the British 
his movement, ordered his masses forward in the hope of crushing them. The At half-past one o'clock the two armies were within gun shot of esch other; 
Ath and light divisions, covered by Boek's heavy dragoons, retired upon tie rising the British, placed as follows, awaited with calmness the orders of their Gene- 
ground behind the villages. ‘At this point various charges were made by the ral. The third division, under Packenham, were on the right of the line; two 
cavairy of both armies; and it was not until after a retreat of thtee hours, under squadrons of the 14th light dragoons, and a brigade of Portuguese light-horse, 
a burning sun and a torrent of shot, that the two divisions reached the heights commanded by General D'Urban, supported them. Next to the third division 
of the Guarena. The soldiers, famishing with thirst, their tongues cleaving to stood the fifth, and at the head of the village of Arapilles, were placed the 
their mouths, and fainting with fatigue, rushed headlong towards the river; and | fourth and seventh divisions : beyond them, and a little inthe rear, was the 
before they had drank sufficiently to satisfy their burning thirst, the heightsabove sixth division, under General Clinton ; and to the left of all was the light divi- 
them were crowned with forty pieces of cannon at half-range. Great was the | sion commanded by Col. Barnard. The first division, composed of the Guards 
confusion caused by the cannonade; and it was not without suffering a severe | and Germans, were in reserve; and the cavalry, under Sir Stapleton Cotton, 
loss that they effected a retreat to the opposite bank. In less than an bour they | was behind the third and fifth divisions, ready to act as circumstances might 
— the Ist and 3d divisions, and the entire continued the retrogade move- require. The guns attached to each brigade were up with the infantry; the 
park in reserve was bebind the cavalry of Cotton, while in the rear of all, and 
The French then advanced in two columns of 25,000 men each; the inter- nearly hors de combat. might be seen the Spanish army, commanded by Don 
vening space between them might be reckoned at two miles. The right wing | Carlos D'Espana. Thos stood affairs, on the side of the British, at half-past 
was commanded by General Clausel, the left by Marmont in person, Clausel | one o'clock. 
had scarcely arrived before the point occupied by the &h division, when, seeing 
the smallness of their force, he conceived the idea of making a sudden rush, in 
the hope of cutting them off. His troops had scarcely formed when he pushed 
onward at the head of two divisions of infantry and the brigade of dragoons 
commanded by General Carrie; but Cole, placing himself at the 


The French army, composed of seven divisions of infantry, amounting to 
42,000 men, 4,000 cavalry, and 70 pieces of artillery, occupied a fine line of bat- 

| tle behind a ridge, whose right, supported by the Arapilles height held by them, 
overlooked the one upon which the left of our army rested. The fifth division 


head of the | occupied this point ; the 12%d regiment, belonging to Bonnet's div 
, , e 33 22d reg . division, with a 
27th and 40th regiments, received him with steadivess, and drove the French | brigade of guns, crowned the Arapilles; the seventh division supported the 


press Yay oe os ary Carrie, Seeing some open spaces in Cole's | 122d regiment; the second division was in reserve behind the seventh: the 
line, ¢ y their movements against Clausel's infantry, thought to profit by | sixth were at the head of the wood, protected by twenty pieces of artillery ; 


this disorder, and galloping forward at the head of his troopers, sabred many | aod Boyer's dragoons occupied the open space in front of the wood to the left 
men; but at this moment the cavalry sent to sustain Cole met them, and after 


of all. 
hail iee —— conflict, vyn overthrew the brigade of Carrie, who was There was some irregularity in the arrangement of the troops, and the Duke 
if num! amongs! the prisoners. | of Ragusa essayed in person to remedy the evil. He marched with the third 


The r , cal , mealies of , 
ee FF ai € quel and Carrie calmed in a great degree the impetnosity of | and fourth divisions to the head of the wood occupied by Boyer, and it was then 
t k hie 1 h ~ = — Yoon rested ; and on the 19h threw he conceive d the idea of extending his left, which afterwards pr yved sv fatal to 

SCA DIS Pi 3 rard with the lef « or . ns ’ . pre iatal 
right wing, end moving forward with the left of his army menaced the j hi nm. On our side all was arranged for defence ; the bustle which was 


to abate, and towards morning it was evidently going farther the lightnings | 


evicent } 


| Edward. Lord Wellington gaHoped on to the next division, gave, I suppose, 
| orders to the same effect ; and in less than half an hour the battle commenced. 
The British divisions were scarcely incorporated w.en fifty pieces of artillery 

crowned the ridge occupied by the French. A heavy fire was soon opened from 
this park at half range, and as the fourth and fifth divisions advanced, they were 
| assailed by a very formidable fire ; but as yet the French infantry, posted behind 
| the ridge, were not visible ; Cole’s troops advanced to the right of the Arapilles 
height, while Pack, with his brigade of Portuguese, 2000 strong, pressed on- 
ward to attain it. The fifth division, under Leith, advanced by the right of 
Cole’s troops ; and at this moment the French seventh division were seen hurry- 
ing back to occupy the ground they had so short a time before quitted, while 
the third and forth French divisions were arranging themselves to receive the 
attack of Cole and Leith. 

When all was in readiness, Packenham departed at the head of ten battalions 
and two brigades uf guns, to force the left of the enemy. Three battalions, 
the 45th, 74th, and 88th, under Coi. Alexander Wallace, of the 88th, composed 
the first line; the 9th and 21st, Portuguese of the line, under the Portuguese 
Colonel, De Champlimond, formed the second line ; while two battalions of the 
5th, the 77th, 83d, and 94th, British, were inreserve. Such was the disposi- 
tion of the third division. In addition, General D’Urban, with six squadrons, 
had orders to make head against Boyers dragoons; and that the third division 
might not be molested in its operation, Le Marchant’s three regiments of heavy 
cavalry were placed in reserve inthe rear of it. It now only remains to relate 
| what actually happened. 
| No sooner was Packenham in motion towards the heights, when the ridge he 
| was about to assail was crowned with twenty pieces of cannon, while in the rear 
| were seen Foy’s division endeavouring to regain its place inthe combat. A flat 
} 





space, 1000 yards in breadth, was to be crossed before Packenham could reach 

the heights. The French batteries opened a heavy fire, while the two brigades 
| of artillery, commanded by Captain Douglas, posted ona rising ground behind the 
third division, replied to them with much warmth. Packenham’s men might 
thus be said to be within two fires ; that of their own guns firing over their heads 
while the French balls passed through their ranks, ploughing up the ground in 
every direction ; but the veteran troops which composed the third division were 
| not to be shaken by even this. 

Wallace's three regiments advanced in open column until within 250 yards of 
| the ridge held by the French infantry. Foy’s column, 5000 sirong, had by this 
| time reached their ground, while in their front, the face of the hill had been 
| hastily garnished with riflemen. All were impatient to engage, and the calm 
| but stern advance of Packenham's right brigade was received with beating of 
| drums and loud cheers from the French, whose light troops hoping to take ad- 

vantage of the time which the deploying from column into the line would take, 
| run down the face of the hillin great excitement; but Packenham, who was 
| naturally of a boiling spirit and. hasty temper, was on this day perfectly cool.— 
| He told Wallace to form line from open column without halting, and thus the 
different companies, by throwing forward their right shoulders were in line with- 
| out the slow manceuvre of a deployment. Astonished at the rapidity of the 
movement, the French riflemen commenced an irregular and hurried fire, and 
even at this early stage of the battle a looker-on could, from the difference in the 
demeanour of the troops of the two nations, form a tolerably correct opinion of 
what the result would be. 
| Regardless of the fire of the riflemen, and the showers of grape and cannister, 
| Packerham continued to press onward ; his centre suffered, but still advanced ; 
| his left and right being less oppressed by the weight of the fire, continued to 
| advance at a more rapid pace, and as his wings inclined forward and outstripped 
the centre, his right brigade assumed the form of acrescent. ‘The mancuvre 
| was a bold, as well as a novel one, and the appearance of the brigade imposing 
| and unique, because it eo happened that all the British officers were in front of 
their men—a rare occurrence. The French officers were also in front; but 
| their relative duties were widely different; the latter, encouraging their men 
| into the heat of the battle ; the former, keeping their devoted soldiers back !— 
what a splendid national contrast! Amongst the mounted officers was Sir 
Edward Packenham and his staff, Wallace of the 88th, commanding the brigade, 
| and his gallant aide-de-camp, Mackie, (at last a captain—in his regular turn / 
| Major Murphy, and Seton of the S8th, Colonels Forbes and Greenwell of the 
45th, Colonel Trench of the 74th, and several others whose names I cannot now 
| remember. 

In spite of the fire of Foy’s tirailieurs, they continued at the head of the right 
| brigade, while the soldiers, with their firelocks on the rest, followed close upon 
| the heels of their officers, like troops accustomed to conquer: They speedily 
| sot footing upon the brow of the hill, but before they had time to take breath, 
| Foy's entire division, withedrums beating and uttering loud shouts, ran forward 
| to meet them, and belching forth a torrent of bullets from five thousand mus- 
} kets, brought down almost the entire of Wallace's first rank, and more than 
| half of his officers. ‘The brigade staggered back from the force of the shock, 
| but before the smoke had altogether cleared away, Wallace, looking foll in the 
| faces of his soldiers, pointed to the French column, and leading the shatt 
| brigade up the hiil, withoot a moment's hesitation, brought them face to face 
| before the French had time to witness the terrible effect of their murderous 
fire. a 

Astounded by the unshaken determination of Wallace's soldiers, Foy's divi- 
sion wavered ; nevertheless they opened a heavy discharge of musketry, but it 
was unlike the former,—it was irregaiar and ill-directed, the men acted without 
concert or method, and many fired in the air. At length their fire ceased alto- 
gether. and the three regiments, for the first time, cheered! The effect was 
electric ; Foy’s troops were seized with a panic, and as Wallace closed upo® 
them, his men could distinctly remark their bearing. Their mustachioed faces. 
one and all, presented the same ghastly hoe, a horrid family likeness throughout; 
and as they stood to receive the shock they were about to be assailed with, they 

reeled to and fro like men intoxicated : 
The French officers did all that was possible, by voice, gesture, and examp!¢, 
to rouse their men to a proper sense of their situation, hot in vain. One, the 
| colonel of the leading regiment (the 224), seizing a firelock, and beckoning ‘© 
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his men to follow, ran forward 4 few paces and shot Mayor Murphy dead at the 
pead of the 88th ; however, his career soon closad: a bullet, the first that had 
been fired from our ranks, pierced his head; he Ming up his arms, fell forward, 
a oy = which tii! this time cheerfully bore up against the heavy fire they 
had been exposed to without returning a shot, were now unpatient, and the 88th 
greatly excited: for Murphy, dead and bleeding, with one foot hanging in the 
stirrup-iron, was dragged by his affrighted horse along the front of his regi- 
ment; the soldiers became exasperated, and asked to be led forward. Packen- 
ham, seeing tuat the proper moment had arrived, called out to Wallace “to let 
them loose.”’ The three regiments ran onward, and the mighty phalanx, which 
but a momeut before was so formidable, loosened and fell to pieces before fifteen 
hundred invincible British soldiers fighting in a line of only two deep. 

Wallace, seeing the terrible confusion that prevailed in the enemy's column, 
pressed on with his brigade, calling to his soldiers ** to push on to the muzzle. 
A vast number were killed in this charge of bayonets, but the men, wearied by 
their exertions, the intolerable heat of the weather, and famishing from thirst, 
were nearly run to a stand still, and many dropped down from fatigue. 

Immediately on our left, the fifth division were discharging vollies against the 
French fourth; and Pack’s brigade could be seen mounting the Arapilles height, 
put disregarding every thing except the complete destruction of the column be- 
fore him; Packenham followed it with the brigade of Wallace, supported by 
the reserves of his division. The battle at this point would have been decided 
on the moment, had the heavy horse, under Le Marchant, been near enough to 
sustain him. The confusion of the enemy was so great, that they became 
mixed pell-mell together without any regard to order or regularity , and it was 
manifest that nothing short of a miracle could save Foy from total destruction. 
Sir Edward continued to press on at the head of Wallace's brigade, but Foy's 
troops outran him. Had Le Marchant been aware of the state of the combat, 
or been near enough to profit by it, Packenbam would have settled the business 
by six o'clock instead of seven. An hour at any time, during a battle, is a 
serious lapse of time ; but in this action every minute was of vital import. Day 
was rapidly drawing to a close; the Tormes was close behind the army of Mar- 
mont; ruin stared him in the face; in a word, his left wing was doubled up--~ 
lost; and Packenham could have returned to the support of the forth and fifth 
divisions, had our cavalry been on the spot ready to back Wallace at the moment 
he pierced the column. This, beyond doubt, was the moment by which to 
profit, that the enemy might not have time to recollect himself: but while Le 
Marchant was preparing to take a part in the combat, Foy, with admirable pre- 
sence of mind, remedied the terrible confusion of his division, and calling up a 
first brigade to his support, once more led his men into the fight, assumed the 
offensive, and Packenham was now about to be assailed in turn. This was the 
most critical moment of the battle at this point. Boyer’s horsemen stood before 
us, inclining towards our right, which was flanked by two squadrons of the 14th 
dragoons and two regiments of Portuguese cavalry ; but we had little dependence 
on the Portuguese, and it behoved us tc look to ourselves. 

Led on by the ardour of conquest, we had followed the column until we at 
length found ourselves in an open plain,’ intersected with cork trees, opposed by 
a multitude who, reinforced, again rallied and turned upon us with fury. 
Packenham, Wallace, Seton, and Mackie, rode along the line from wing to 
wing, almost from rank to rank, and fulfilled the functions of adjutants, in 
assisting the officers to re-organize the tellings-off of their men for squate. 
Meanwhile the first battalion of the 5th drove back some squadrons of Boyer's 
dragoons; the other six regiments were fast approaching the point held by 
Wallace, but the attitude of the French cavalry in our front and upon our right 
flank caused Packenham some uneasiness. 

The peals of musketry along the centre still continued without intermission ; 
the smoke was so thick that nothing to our left was distinguishable ; some men 
of the fifth division got intermingled with ours ; the dry grass was set on fire by 
the numerous cartridge-papers that strewed the field of battle; the air was 
scorching ; and the smoke, rolling onward in huge volumes, nearly suffocated 
vs. A loud cheering was heard in our rear; the brigade half turned round, 
supposing themselves abvut to be attacked by the French cavalry. Wallace 
called out to his men to mind the tellings-off for square. A few seconds passed 
—the trampling of horses was heard—the smoke cleared away, and the heavy 
brigade of Le Marchant was seen coming forward in line at a canter. ‘* Open 
right and left’? was an order quickly obeyed; the line opened, the cavalry 
passed through the intervals, and, forming rapidly in our front, prepared for their 
work, 

The French column, which a moment before held so imposing an attitude, 
became startled at this unexpected sight. A victorious and highly-excited in- 
fantry pressed closely upon them; a splendid brigade of three regiments of 
cavalry ready to burst through their ill-arranged andbeaten column, while no 
appearance of succour was at hand to protect them, was enough to appal the 
boldest intrepidity. The plain was filled with the vast multitude: retreat was 
impossible; and the troopers came still pouring in to join their comrades, al- 
ready prepared for the attack. It was too much for their nerves, and they sank 
under its influence, although they bravely made an effort to face the danger. 
Hastily, yet with much regularity, all things considered, they attempted to get 
into square; bat Le Marchant's brigade galloped forward before the evolution 
was half completed. ‘The column hesitated, wavered, tottered, and then stood 
still! The motion of the countiess bayonets as they clashed together might be 
likened to a forest about to be assailed by a tempest, whose first warnings an- 
nounce the ravage it is about to inflict. Foy’s division vomited forth a dreadful 
volley of fire asthe horsemen thundered across the flat! Le Marchant was killed, 
and fell downright in the midst of the French bayonets ; but his brigade pierced 
through the vast mass, killing or trampling down all before them. The conflict 
was severe, and the troopers fell thick and fast ; but their long heavy swords cut 
through bone as well as flesh. The groans of the dying, the eries of the 
wounded, the roar of the cannon, ard the piteous moans of the mangled horses, 
as they ran away affrighted from the terrible scene, or lying with shattered 
limbs, unable to move, in the midst of the burning grass, was enough to unman 
men not placed as we were: but upon us it had a different effect, and our cheers 
were heard far from the spot where this fearful scene was acting. 

Such as got away from the sabres of the horsemen sought safety amongst 
the ranks of our infantry; and scrambling under the horses, ran to us for pro- 
tection; like men who, having the first shock of a wreck, will cling to any bro- 
ken spar, no matter how little to be depended upon. Hundreds of beings, 
frightfuily disfigured, in whom the human face and form were almost obliterated 
—black with dust, worn down with fatigue, and covered with sabre cuts and 
blood—threw themselves amongst us for safety. Nota man was bayoneted— 
not one even molested or plundered ; and the invincible old third on this day 
surpassed themselves ; for they not only defeated their enemies in a fair stand-up 
fight, but actually covered their retreat, and protected them at a moment when, 
without such aid, their total annihilation was certain. Under similar circum- 
stances would the French have acted so! I fear not. The men who murdered 
Ponsonby at Waterloo, when he was alone and unprotected, would have shown 
but little courtesy to the third division, placed in the same way. 

Nine pieces of urtillery, two eagles, and 5,000 prisoners were captured at 
this point; still the battle raged with unabated fury on our left, immediately 
in frontof the fifth division. Leith fell wounded as le led on his men, but his 
division carried the point in dispute, and drove the enemy before them up the 


While those events were taking place on the right, the fourth division, which 

formed the centre of the army, met with a serious opposition. The more dis- 
tant Arapilles, occupied by the French 122d, whose numbers did not count more 
than 400, supported by a few pieces of cannon, was left to the Portuguese bri- 
gade of General Pack, amounting to 2,000 bayonets. Falsely, though with 
well-founded reliance—their former conduct taken into the scale—Cole’s divi- 
sion advanced into the plain, confident that all was right with Pack’s troops, 
and a terrible struggle between them and Bonnet's corps took place. It was, 
however, but of short duration. Bonnet’s troops were driven back in confu- 
s1on; and up to this moment all had gone on well. The three British divisions 
engaged overthrew all obstacles, and the battle might be said to be won, had 
Pack's formidable brigade—formidable in numbers at least—fulfilled their part ; 
bat these men totally failed in their effort to take the height occupied only bya 
few hundred Frenchmen, and thus gave the park of artillery that was posted 
with them fall liberty to turn its efforts against the rear and flank of Cole's sol- 
diers. Nothing could be worse than the state in which the fourth division was 
now placed; and the battle, which ought to have been, and had been in a man- 
ner, won, was still in doubt. 
_ Bonnet, seeing the turn which Pack’s failure had wrought in his favour, re- 
jormed his men, and advanced against Cole, while the fire from the battery and 
small arms on the Arapillies height completed the confusion. Cole fell wounded ; 
half of his division were cut off; the remainder in full retreat; and Bonnet’s 
troops pressing on in a compact body, made it manifest that a material change 
had taken place in thebattle, and that ere it was gained some ugly up-hill work 
was yet to be dene. 

Marshal Beresford, who arrived at the moment, galloped up at the head of a 
brigade of the fifth division, which he took out of the second line, and, for a 
Moment covered the retreat of Cole's troops; but this force—composed of 
Portuguese—was insufficient to arrest the progressof the enemy, who advauced 
in the full confidence of an assured victory ; and at this critical moment Beres- 
ford was carried off the field wounded. Bonnet's troops advanced, uttering loud 
cheers, while the entire of Cole's division and Spry's t 
were routed. Our centre was thus endangered. Boyer's dragoons, after the 


overthrow of the French left, countermarched and moved rapidly to the support | 
of Bonnet ; they were ciose in the track of his infantry; and the fate of this | into the tube : he drew 
momentous battle might be said tohang bya hair. The fugitives of the seventh | 





and fourth French divisions ran to the seccour of Bonnet, and by the time they | if he had discovered that be had 
had joined him his force had indeed assumed a formidable aspect ; and thes lah!” he exclaimed, with his ey 






been handling the shaitan in person. “ Al Al- 


reinforced, it stood in am attitude far different from what it would have done had | the cushions, his whole body deena pein p der “tp og ena Ang 


Pack's brigade succeeded in its attack. 
Lord Weilington, who saw what had taken place by the failure of Pack's 


troops, ordered up the sixth division to the support of the fourth ; and the battle, | 


fury as at the onset. 


place in the combat, and relieve the fourth from the awkward 


Frenchmen ; but they were received by Bonnet’s troops at the point of the 
bayonet, and the fire opened against them seemed to be threefold more heavy 
than that sustained by the third and fifth divisions. It was nearly dark; and 
the great glare of light caused by the thunder of the artillery, the continued 
blaze of the musketry, and the burning grass, gave to the face of the hill a novel 
and terrific appearance: it was one vast sheet of flame; and Clinton's men 
looked as if they were attacking a burning mountain, the crater of which was 
defended by a barrier of shining steel. But nothing could stop the intrepid 
valour of the 6th division, as they advanced with a desperate resolution to 
carry the hill. The troops posted on the face of it to arrest their advance were 
trampled down and destroyed at the first charge, and each reserve sent forward 
to extricate them met with the same fate. Still Bonnet's reserves having at- 


tained their place in the fight, and the fogitives from Foy's division joining them 


at the moment, prolonged the battle until dark. ‘Those men, Vesimeared with 
blood, dust, and clay, half-naked, and some carrying only broken weapons, fought 
with a fury not to be surpassed; but their impetuosity was at length calmed by 
the bayonets of Clinton's troops, and they no longer fought for victory but for 
safety. After a desperate struggle, they were driven from their last hold in 
confusion; and a general and overwhelming charge, which the nature of the 
ground enabled Clinton to make, carried this ill-formed mass of desperate 
soldiers before him, as a shattered wreck borne along by the force of some 
mighty current. 

The mingled mass of fugitives fled to the woods and to the river for safety ; 
and under cover of the night succeeded in gaining the pass of Alba over the 
Tormes. It was now ten o'clock at night; the battle was ended. At this 
point it had been confined to 4 small space, and the ground, trampled and stained 
deep, gave ample evidence of the havoc that had taken place. Lord Welling- 
ton, overcome as he was with fatigue, placed himself at the head of the Ist and 
light divisions and a brigade of cavalry, and following closely the retreating 
footsteps of the enemy, with those troops who had not fired a shot during the 
battle, left the remnant of his victorious army to sleep upon the field of battle 
they had so hardly won.—{ To be continued. ] 


—>— 
TURKISH EXAMINATION OF AN ENGLISH TRAVEL- 
LER’S GOODS. 
From the Maid of Kars, Mr. Morier’s new work. 

First, the contents of the portmanteau were exhibited. It principally con- 
tained Osmond’s clothes. In succession were displayed, waistcoats, neckcloths, 
shirts, drawers, and stockings, which drew forth the astonishment of all present, 
for they wondered what one man could possibly want with so many things, the 
uses of most of which were to them incomprehensible. ‘They admired the 
glittering beauties of a splendid uniform jacket, which its owner carried about 
to wear On appearing at courts and in the presence of exalted personages ; but 
when they came to inspect a pair of leather pantaloons, the ingenvity of the 
most learned amongst them could not devise for what purpose they could possibly 
be used. For, let it be known, that a Tarks's trowsers, when extended, look like 
the largest of sacks used by millers, with a hole at each corner for the insertion 
of the legs, and, when drawn together and tied in front, generally extend from 
the hips to the ancles. Will it then be thought extraordinary that the compre- 
hension of the present company was at fault as to the pantaloons! They were 
tnrned about in all directions, inside and out, before and behind. The mofti 
submitted that they might perhaps be an article of dress, and be called upon a 
bearded chokhadar, who stood by wrapt in doubt and astonishment, to try them 
on. The view which the mufti took of them was, that they were to be worn as 
a head-dresa, and accordingly, that part which tailors call the seat was fitted 
over the turban of the chokhadar, whilst the legs fell in serpent-like fold down 
the grave man’s back and shoulders, making him look like Hercules with the 
lion’s skin thrown over his head. “ Barikallah !—praise be to Allah!" said 
the mufti, * I have found it; perhaps this is the dress of an English pasha of 
two tails!" “* Aferin !—well done !"’ cried all the adherents of the law. 

But the pasha was of another opinion, he viewed the pantaloons in a totally 
different light, inspecting them with the eye of one who thought upon the good 
things of which he was fond. ‘For what else can this be used,” exclaimed 
the chief, his dull eye brightening up as he spoke, “what else but for wine! 
This is perhaps the skin of some European animal. Franks drink wine, and 
they carry their wine about in skins, as our own infidels do. Ie it not sot” said 
he, addressing himself to Bogos the Armenian. ‘* So it is,” answered the dyer, 
“it is even as your highness has commanded.” ** Well, then, this skin has con- 
tained wine,” continued the pasha, pleased with the discovery, ‘* and, by the 
blessing of Allah! it shall serve us again. Here,” said he to one of his ser- 
vants, * here, take this, let the saka sew up the holes, and let it be well filled ; 
instead of wine it shall hold water.’ And true enough, in a few days after, the 
pantaloons were seen parading the town ona water-carrier’s back, doing the 
duty of mesheks. But it was secretly reported that, not long after, they were 
converted tu the use fur which the pasha intended them, and actually were ap- 
pointed for the conveyance of his highnesses’s favourite wine. In the lid of 
the portmanteau was discovered a hoot-jack, with a pair of steel boot hooks. 
These articles put the ingenuity of the Turks to a still greater test. How could 
they possibly devise that so compiicated a piece of machinery could, by any 
stretch of imagination, have any thing in common with a pair of boots, a part of 
dress which they pull off and on with as much ease as one inserts and re-inserts 
a mop into a bucket! They thought it might have something to do with necro- 
mancy, then with astrology, but at length it struck them that the whole machine 
must be one for the purpose of torture; what more convenient than the hinges 
for squeezing the thumb, or cracking the finger-joints—what better adapted than 
the boot hooks for scooping out eyes! Such they decided it to be, and in order 
to confirm the conclusion beyond a doubt, the pasha ordered his favourite scribe 
to insert his finger between the hinges of the boot jack, which having done with 
repugnance, he was rewarded for his complaisance by as efficacious a pinch as 
he could wish, whilst peals of laughter went round at his expense. The instru- 
ment was then made over to the chief executioner, with orders to keep it in 
readiness upon the first occasion. The various contents of the dressing-case 
were next brought under examination. Every one was on the look-out for some- 
thing agreeable to the palate the moment they saw the numerous bottles with 
which it was studded. One tasted eau-de-Cologne, another lavender-water, 
both of which they thought migit or uigist not be Frank loxuries in the way of 
cordials. 

But who can describe the face which was made by the pasha himself when, 
attracted by the brilliancy of the colour, he tossed off to his own drinking the 
greater part of a bottle of tincture of myrri! The mufti was a man who never 
laughed, but even he, on seeing the contortions of his colleague, could not sup- 
press his merriment; whilst the menials around were obliged to look down, 
their feet reminding them of the countenance they ought to keep if they hoped 
to keep themselves free from the stick. Whilst this was taking place, the iman 
of the mosque, whose mortified looks belied his love of good things, quietly ab- 
stracted from the case a silver-mounted box, which baving opened, he there dis- 
covered a paste-like substance, the smell of which be thought was too inviting 
to resist; he therefore inserted therein the end of his fore-finger, and scooping 
out as much as it would carry, siraightway opened wide his mouth, and received 
it with asmack. Soon was he visited by repentance ; he would have roared 
with nausea had he not been afraid of exposing himse|f—he sputtered—he spat 
** What bas happened !” said one withagrin. ‘* Bak! see!” roard the pasha, 
who was delighted to have found a fellow-sufferer—* Bak ; see! the iman is 
sick.” The nature of the substance which he had gulped soon discovered itself 
by the white foam which was seen to issue from bis mouth: then other feelings 
pervaded the assembly; they apprebended a fit, they feared madness—in short, 
such was the state to which the unfortonate priest was reduced, that he was 
obliged to make a rapid escape from the assembly, every one making way for 
him, as one who is not to be touched. The reader weed not be informed that he 
had swallowed a large dose of Naples soap. Many were the mistakes which 
occurred besides thuse above mentioned, and which it would, perhaps, be tedious 
or trifling to enumerate. They pondered deeply over every article; they torn- 
ed the books upside down, they spilt the mercury from the artificial horizon, 
broke the thermometer, displaced the barometer, scattered the mathematical 
instruments about, so that they never could be re-inserted in thecase. A small 
ivory box attracted their attention: it was so prettily turned, so neat, and so 
ornamental, that, like children quarrelling for a toy, each of them longed to 
possess it. 

At length it was ceded to the mofti. This sapient personage had enjoyed the 
pleasure of laughing at others, but as yet had not been laughed at himself,— 
Twisting the box in all directions, at length he unscrewed it, much to his satis- 


wrigade of Portuguese | faction, and seeing a smali tube within, surrounded by a bundle of diminutive 


sticks, he concluded this must be the Frank's inkestand—the liquid in the tabe 


being the ink, the sticks the pens. He was not long in inserting one of the sticks | i ver 
it owt, and on a sudden, instantaneous light boret forth. { These dresses are worn with wreaths of flowers, an¢ y 


Who can describe the terror of the Tork! He threw the whole from him, as 
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which it was placed, and essayed to gain what was lost by the failure of Pack's | Allah, Allahs !” 

troops in their feeble effort to wrest the Arapilles height from a few brave At Jength, seeing that it remained stati 


him, with an expression of fear that 


Nor were the surrounding Turks 
they had seen the ignition, and had partaken of 
he box and its contents, aod made a cir- 
tence, and waiting the result with terror, low 
broke from the audience, and few were inclined to laugh. 
onary, the ludicrous situation of the mufti 


_ began to draw attention, and as he was an object of general dislike, every one 
| who could do so with safety, indalged in laughing aim. The grave Sula. 
| man, who had seen more of Franks than the others, at length ventured to take 
| up the box, though with great wariness ; be was entreated, in the name of the 








: 
i 


prophet ! to put it down again by the pasha, who then ordered Bagos the Arme- 
| nian to take up the whole machine, 


| and throw it into the river; swearing by the Koran, and by all the imams, that 
if it ever appeared amongst them a 


Armenian and Christian in Kars, to death, 


sticks and all, and at his peril instantly to go 


gain, he would put not only him, but every 


— 
MARTIAL IN LONDON, 
THE THAMES TUNNEL. 
Good Monsieur Brunel, 
Let misanthrophy tell 
That your work, half complete, is begun ill; 
Heed them not, bore away 
Through gravel and clay, 
Nor doubt the success of your Tunnel. 


That very mishap, 

When Thames forced a gap, 
And made it fit haunt for an otter, 

Has proved that your scheme 

Is no catehpenny dream ; 
They can’t say * "twill never hold water.” 


CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 
Tn Craven Street, Strand, ten attorneys find place, 
And ten dark coal-barges are moored at its base. 
Fly, Honesty, fly! seek some safer retreat ; 
For there's craft in the river, and craft in the street, 


LINES WRITTEN UNDER A PORTRAIT OF JUPITER AND DANAR, 
Fair Maid of Argos! dry thy tears, nor shun 
The bright embrace of Saturn's amwrous sop 
Pour'd from high Heaven, athwart thy brazen tower, 
Jove bends propitious in a glittering shower. 
Take, gladly take, the boon the fates impart ; 
Press the guilty treasure to thy panting heart ; 
And to thy venal sex this truth unfold— 
How few like Danie, clasp both god and gold ! 
—~p>— 


Suntnary. 


The King's Dinner to the Jockey Club.—On Monday his Majesty gave a grand 
dinner to the members of the Jockey Club. The Royal Artillery were in attend- 
ance, and were stationed at the entrance to the banqueting room, where the din- 
ner was served, 

We regret to announce the decease of Colonel Bernard, which took place on 
Sunday last, at bis mansion, in Upper Sackville street, Dublin. The cause of 
his death is supposed to have been an attack of gout in the stombeh 

The Annual Dinner of the Noblemen and Gentlemen, educated at Eton Col- 
lege, took place on Satorday, at Willis’s Rooms, and was celebrated with more 
than usual ceremony in compliment to the Head Master, Dr. Keate, who is about 
to retire, after having for many years filled the situation with such distinguished 
approbation. 

The magnificent diamond tiara which was worn by the Countess Nelson, at 
her Majesty's Drawing Room, on Wednesday, was presented to the late Lord 
Nelson by the Grand Seignor, when the Gallant Admiral defeated the French 
fleet at, the Battle of the Nile. 

Sir George Marray has, since his return from Scotland, been paying a visit to 
their Majesties at Windsor, by whom he was most graciously received 

The Fashionable World has exceedingly to regret the indieposition of the amia- 
ble and excellent Duke of Northumberland, by which it is deprived for the pre- 
sent, of the continued repetition of splendid parties usually given at this season 
of the year, both at Northunverland Hovee, and at Sion Palace. 

Almacks.—The bali on Wednesday was the most splendid assembly of the 
season, the company being in full Court costume. Le Proscrit and Bouquet 
quadrilles were several times repeated during the evening; and Les Fleurs Prin- 
tanieres and Les Espagnoles quadrilles, accompanied with the castanets, were 
admirably pe‘formed, and greatly admired. 


EPSOM RACES.—THE ORIGIN OF HORSE-RACING. 

When Epwm races first commenced, we have not been able with any degree 
of certainty to trace. Few writers who mention the district, do more than 
simply state the fact that horse-races are annually held at Epsom. ‘The first 
information hat we have of horse-racing in this country, is in the reignof Henry 
II. There can be no doubt that Epsom-downs early became the spot upon 
which the levers of racing indulged their faney ; and perhaps the known par- 
tiality of King James I. for the diversion, will justify us in ascribing their com- 
mencement .o the period when he resided atthe Palace of Nonesuch, near Ewell; 
and his reigr may be fairly stated as the period when horse-racing became a 
general and national amusement. In those days races were called “ bell- 
courses,” the prize being a silver bell ; and the winner was said to bear, or carry 
away the bell. 

The first Arabian which had ever been known in this country as such, was 
purchased bythe Royal jockey of a Mr. Markham, a merchant, at the price of 
£500. Dunng the civil wars, the amusements of the torf were partially sus- 
pended, but not forgotten, for we find that Mr. Piace, stad-master to Oliver 
Cromwell, was proprietor of the famous horse White Turk, and several capital 
brood mares. ove of which, a great favourite, he concealed in a vault doring 
the search after Cromwell's effects at the time of the Kestorauion; from which 
circumstance she took the name of the “ Coffin Mare,” and is designated as 
such in variow pedigrees. King Charles IJ, soou after bis restoration, re-es- 
tablished the races at Newmarket, which bad been justituted by James I. He 
divided them into regular meetings, and substituted, both there and at other 
places, silver cops, or bowls, of the value of £100, for the Royal gift of the 
ancient bells. William II]. though not fond of the turf, paid much attention 
to the breed of horses for martial purposes: and during his reign some of the 
most celebrated and beautiful horses were imported. George, Prince of Den- 
mark, obtained from his Royal consort,” Queen Anne, grants of Royal plates 
for several places. In the latter end of the reign of George |. the change of 
the Royal plates into purses of 100 guineas took place. In the time of George 
If., there were many capital thorough-bred horses in England, the most cele- 
brated of which were the famed Arabians, Darley and Godolphin,—from the 
former descesded Flying Childers. To continue a list of celebrated horses 
would far exceed our limits; we shall, therefore, close with a brief account of 
the famous Eclipee. ‘This horse was first the property of the Duke of Cam- 
berland, and was foaled during the great eclipse m the year 1764. He was 
withheld from the course till he was five years old, and was firet tried on Epsom- 
downs. He once ran four miles in eight minutes, carrying twelve stone, and 
with this weght he won eleven King’s plates. He was never beaten, never had 


a whip flourshed over him, nor felt the tickling of a spor, nor was he ever fora — 


moment distressed by the speed or rate of a competitor, out-footing, out striding, 
and out-lasting every horse which started against him. 

When the races on Epsom-downs were first held periodically, we have not 
been able to trace with accuracy ; but we find, that from the years 1730, they 
have been sonually held. For a long period they were held twice in every 
year; in was then cust y toc ce at eleven o'clock, return into the 
town to dineer, and finish in the evening ; but this arrangement has been long 
since discontinued. There are, however, now two meetings annually, one im 
the spring, aod the other in the autumn. 


* Her Majesty gave 1000 guineas for the celebrated horse called Diamond, which 





| she presented to the Prinee. 


LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 
At the present season in Paris, evening dresses may be divided into two per- 


fectly distinct classes, Some present the richness and ae 
costume, and others the simplicity and lightness appropiate tospring toed — 
and crape, trimmed with eatin, are still seen; bot these dresses wi - —— 
comparison with a robe of crape crossed by a wreath of eee Hy ‘ - 
of beautiful coloured riband Dresses of India muslin, embroid with go 


dered with silk, are much in favour. 
or trimmed with lace, or organdi embroi we fonda tethes 


ate scarcely seen. 
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Tye Atvion. 





The following ate a few of the most admired toilets worn at & recent 
Ci 
ry Oe pale bloe taffeta, over which was a robe of pointe d Angleterre. 
The lace :obe looped up on one side, and fastened with a pale Chinese rose. 
Head-dress, a wreath of Chinese roses, and the sleeves of the dress ormament- 
ed with cunilar Bowers, Parure of torquoise, moun‘ed on black enamel. 

2. A robe of organdi, beautifully embroidered in ¢ loured fl d’ Ecosse and 
dead gold. Bouquets of roses from the feet to the waist. Cemture en byjouterse, 
composed of garnets in a setting of light and transparent workmanship. f ory 
to correspond. Head-dress, a wreath composed of red pinks and lilac, plac 
cnote ape et Bane (a 

° uifieent 1 0 pin 

of ple, point, fastened back payee side by Louquets of rose-buds and 

—— o taames need by the Court of Assizes for 
ade Fi . who was sente y the Cou d 

Fag a ney rar te or for three months for chalking on the wall at a pub- 
lic Exo the words * Vive Henry V,” bas surrendered himself at the prison at 

Amiens to undergo his penalty. AE agiins 
onderstand that our Government have sent out to Chili the ° 
one the i ence of that Republic, and that Colonel Walpole, who has 
oceeded to Chili as the Representative of this country there, is the bearer of 
this intelligence, as also of a Treaty of Commerce between the two countries. 

A snccessor to Lord Auckland, as Master of the Mint, has at length been 
found in the person of Mr. Abercrombie, who has accepted office, with @ seat in 
the Cabinet. A new writ was in consequence moved for the City of Edinburgh, 
and that gentleman is now in the Scottish metropolis, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing bis re-election. No apprehension, however, as to the result of Mr. Aber- 
crombie's appeal to the Edinburgh constituency is entertained by any of his 
friends ; there is, indeed, little chance of opposition. 

Mr. Robert Grant will be the new governor of Bombay, and we may congra- 
tulate the country on another popular addition to the ministry, in the intended 
appointment of Mr. Robert Cotler Fergusson to the office of Judge Marshal and 
Advocate General, in the place of Mr. Grant, This appointment, we believe, 
will vacate the seat of Mr. Fergusson for the stewartry of Kirkcudbright ; and 
on Mr. Grant's departure for India, there will, of course, be a new election for 
the metroplitan borough of Finsbury —Morning Chronicle. a 

We are enabled to state, upon authority in which we have the most implicit 
reliance, that ministers intend to call upon parliament to renew the Irish Coer- 
cion Bill for ove year. ‘They will, however, give up the Court Martial clause. 
— Morning Paper. 

Mr. Barelay Allardice, of Urie and Allardice, bas presented a petition to the 
House of Lords, claiming the Earldom of Airth, which bas been referred to the 
Committee of Privileges, 10 meet on the 23d inst. 

During the present week, at Oxford, hot-house grapes have been selling at 
10s. a pound, and peaches at £2 14s. a dozen. 

A Quaker, extensively engaged in the corn and flour trade, is said to have 
decamped from Bath to America with upwards of £10,000 of his creditors’ 
money. 

Arrival of Don Cerlos in England.—Portsmouth, Jone 13 —His Majesty's 
ship Donegal has arrived at St. Helen's, with Don Carlos and suite on board. 

Embarhation of Dom Mignel.—The Donegal saw the Stag frigate standing 
into Cascaes Bay, near Lisbon, with Dom Miguel on board, on the 3d inst., 
from Sines, for Genoa (supposed), but destination uncertain. 


———_———— 


GRAND PROCEEDINGS AT OXFORD---INSTALLA- 
TION OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

Oxtord has been crowded during the week, with people of all ranks, who 
flocked to see the grand ceremony of the installation of the Duke of Welling- 
ton as Chancellor of the University. All the private dwellings, rooms, and 
inns, were filled with visitors. In default of beds, sofas were in great requisi- 
tion, and many esteemed the loan of a few yards of floor and a cloak an especial 
favour. The Duke arrived in Oxford about four o'clock on Monday afternoon, 
attended hy a numerous cavalcade, who went out some distance to meet him. 
He rode in an open barovuche ; looked full of spirits and health ; and appeared 
to enjoy exceedingly the deafening cheers, which above, around, and below, 
from the balconies, windows, piazzas, and the streets, welcomed his arrival. 
He alighted at the door of University College, of which the Vice-Chancellor is 
Master. 

On Tuesday, the first day of the ceremony, the crushat the different en- 
trances to the Theatre was tremendous. The ladies were all admitted without 
confusion, and ihe regulat made were generally judicious, but were not acted 
upon with suflicient precision ; as the doors by which the Masters of Arts, Ba- 
chelors, and Under Graduates were to enter, were not opened until a quarter of | 
an hour after the appointed time of ten o'clock. ‘Thus @ vast crowd was col- 
lected ; and in the progress through the narrow passages to the Theatre, caps, 
coats, and gowns, were mercilessly mangled, and many ouffered severely, though 
no bones were broken. The iron railing near the schools was absvlutely forced 
down by the pressure ; and those persons who were nearest to it fell, aud re- 
ceived severe bruises. When once, however, the Theatre was gained, the mag- 
nificeut spectacle it disclosed was sufficient to repay the sufferers fer all they 
had endured. The correspondent of the Times, who had seen two coronations, 
gives the preference to the scene at Oxford. He was indeed quite enraptured 
with the splendour of the spectacle ; take a sample of his description. 

“ As soon as you entered the Theatre, there was a prospect almost (oo daz- 
zling to be looked upon. Around you, and above you, to the right and to the 
left, were crowds of beauties, who compelled you, in spite of your christianity, 
to think of the houris of Mahomet's paradise. Look where you would, you en- 
countered the glances of their bright eyes ; and in those glances was all ‘the 
mind, the music breathing from the face,” which youthful poets, forgetful of 
reality, too often indulge their fancy in describing. I believe that you are al- 
ready aware that during the ence#mia the rising semicircle of the Theatre is re- 
served for the Noblemen and the Doctors, and that immediately behind them are 
placed the ladies of Peers and the different members of their families. The 
gallery immediately facing this semicircle was reserved for ladies, whe, though 
equally respectable in the eyes of society, are not so in those of the Herald's 
College. ‘ith these ladies, by the monastic regulations of the University, it 
was forbidden that any male animals, whether of the gown or of the town, 
should intermix. The practical effect of this regulation, absurd as it appears in 
principle, was admirable. You had all the colours of the rainbow, and a few 
more, presented to you in close contact, amid a profusion of feathers and flowers, 
which I should in vain attempt to describe. Nothing could be more striking, 
nothing more magnificent. If there was any thing to complain of, it was only 
that the less juvenile of the ladies occupied too prominent a place, if I may 
borrow @ phrase from Petronius, in the ‘erudite eyes’ of the University. But 
even with that drawback, the coup d'wil was beyond all description for attraction 
and beauty and magnificence.” 

Atlength the galleries were filled; and as no more tickets had been distri- 
buted than would admit the right number of visitors, there was something like 
order established. A unanimous cry then arose for a cheer for the Duke of 
Wellington ; which was given at the very top of the lungs of the ardent multi- 
tude. A number of other names were then ealled. Ear! Grey was well hissed ; 
Lord Brougham, partially hissed, and partially cheered. ‘The Duke of Cumber- 
land, who had arrived the previous evening at the rooms of his son’s tutor, Mr 
Jelf, was greeted with unanimous, uproarious applause; so were also Lord 
Wynford and Lord Lyndbarst. Some unpopular members of the University, such 
as Dyer, one of the Proctors, and Dr. Gaisford, Dean of Christchurch, were 
booted by the younger students. 

Soon after eleven, Dr. Crotch, upon the organ, announced the approach of the 
Duke ; who soon appeared, dressed in a black coat, across which he wore his 
blue riband of the Garter, with a black silk mantle and gold fringe—the latter 
being the proper costume of the Chancellor of the University. In the Duke's 
train, were Lords Londonderry, Montague, Hill, Mahon, Apsley, Sir G. Murray 
Sir H. Hardinge, Sir R. Inglis, Sir C. Wetherel!, Sir T. Ackland, and others. 
There were also present eleven Archbishops and Bishops, and numerous other 
noblemen and gentlemen whose names are not given. Among the distinguished 
ladies were the Princess Lieven, Marchioness of Salisbury, Lady Brownlow and 
her daughters, Ladies Herbert, Granville, Somerset, Kc. 

When the cheering had subsided, the Duke, ina short Latin speech, opened 
the business of the Convocation, by stating that it was convened to confer the 
degree of Doctor of Laws, honoris causa, on the following individaals. 


His Excellency Baron Dedel, the Dutch Minister (Cheers. } 
His Excellency the Count Matuschewitz, the late Russian Minister. (Cheer- 











ing.] 

His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, KT. [Immense cheering ] 

His Grace the Duke of Newcastle, K.G. [Still looder* cheering. } 

The Most Noble the Marquis of Salisbury. 

The Most Noble the Marquis of Bute. (Great cheering | 

The Right — the Earl of Winchilsea. [Deafening shouts of ap- 
plause 

The Right Honourable the Earl of Warwick. 

T he Right Honourable Earl De la Warr (Cheering. } 

The Right Honourable the Earl of Rosslyn : 

Phe Right Honourable the Eari of Wilton 





© It may be di 
It may be difficult to conceive a degree surpassing “ immense -” but the deserip- 
tive epithets are from the report in the Times. 


de soit, over which was WOrD & 7UPE | cond time ; and alter each name, on proposing the admission, said—* Placetne 


The Right Honourable the Earl of Brownlow. f 

The Right Honourable the Earl of Falmouth. [Cheers.} 
~The Right Honourable Fitzroy Somerset. [ Applause.) | 

The Right Honourable Granville Somerset. 

The Right Honourable Francis Egerton. 

The Right Honourable Viscount Strangford. i 

The Right Honourable Lord Burghersh. 

Sir J. A. Park. 

Sir J. Vaughan. 

Sir James Scarlett. [Immense cheering. ] 





July 26, 
Fitzwilliam called the Duke to order; and come conversstion enceed j 
ended in the Duke of Newcastle again asting Earl Grey whether Mine 
intended to coerce the Royal conscience, an} compel the King to forswear 
himself! 
Ear! GREY said the question was most extraordinary. Such a question 
never before entered into the mind of man to pot. If any member of the present 





| or any other Administration could attempt to coerce the Roya! conscience his 
| proposition would of course be rejected with indignation and scorn. As to "the 


speech to the Bishops, which had been referred to, Earl Grey said that M inisters 
had not advised it, were not responsible for it, and did not know on what ay- 


After the Chancellor had gone through the list once, he went throught it ase- | thority the report of it rested. It the Duke of Newcastle really believed what 


vobis Domini Doctores, placetne vobis Magistrit’” The Convocation replied 
with one voice, * Placet.” The Duke then turned round, and said in a voice 
half aside, but audible, * Now I chall get on.” This declaration caused much 
laughter. 

When this ceremony was completed, Dr. Phillimore, as. Professor of Civil 
Law, proceeded to “present” the new Doctors to the Chancellors and Proc- 
tors—the Doctissimi Cancellarii, and Egregii Procuratores. The following 
resumé of his Latin address is taken from the Tumes. 

“ He said that twenty years had now elapsed since he had had the honour and 
gratification of seeing in the University a similar assemblage of noble and dis- 
tinguished individuals. On that occasion, he had presented to the University 
as honorary Doctors the iJlustrious heroes who had visited the country with the 
Emperor of Russia and the King of Prossia. Intense as his delight was upon 
that occasion, it wanted one cireumstance to render it complete—the presence 
of the greatest commander of them all, our own counttyman, the Duke of Wel- 
lington. After alluding to the merits of the late Chancellor, Lord Grenville, 
who had added lustre to the course of study adopted in the University, by pur- 
suing the same course after he had left the University to mingle in the world, 
—and after stating that that noble Jord had found consolation in extreme old 
age in those literary acquirements which had furnished him so many triumphs 
and his country so many benefits in manhood, —he proceeded to observe, that on 
the death of that great and good man, it became the duty of the University to 
select out of the noble and distinguished individuals whom it had reared in its 
bosom, a worthy successor to that noble lord. Merit, he said, was not of one 
class. There were different roads to the temple of fame, and different men 
most distinguish themselves in different ways. One man made his way to emi- 
nence by literature, another by arts, anotherby arms. Of this latter class, none 
were more illustrivus than the Noble Duke now their Chancellor. Be witness 
his triumphs in India, Portugal, and Spain—his victories at Salamanca, on the 
Pyrenees, and at Toulouse—and above all, his liberation of Europe in the bloody 
field of Waterloo.” 

After dwelling some time on this theme, he presented the Doctors, paying 
high compliments to several, especially M. Dedel (the Dutch King's envoy) and 
Lord Fitzroy Somerset. The former the Doctor termed “ pacis amicus,” and 
said that he had been sent to this country “ad componendas controversias,” 
which the reporter waggishly renders “to compose protocols.” Each Doctor 
after being presented, stepped from the area into the Doctor's circle, and shaking 
hands with the Chancellor, passed on to his seat. 

Three other orations were then delivered by members of the University,— 
one by the Public Orator; another by Mr. Kenington, of Trinity ; and another 
by Mr. Anstice, late of Christ Chorch. The Chancellor then said, in a loud 
tone—* Dissolvimus hance Convoeationem ;"’ and the company left the theatre. 
All was over by two o'clock. The Duke, attended in the same manner as he 
came, returned to University College. Shortly afterwards, he drove out to 
make some calls 

On Wednesday, the Convocation was re-opened with ceremonies similar to 
those performed on the previous day ; but as the morning was showery, the 
spirits of the visitors were somewhat damped. The upper gallery was occupied | 
by the Junior Under Graduates ; who were even more noisy and uproarious than 
their predecessors, the Senior Under Graduates, on Tuesday. The names of 
different University officers were called out, and hissed or cheered as it might 
happen. ‘The political feelings of those lads were then exhibited, in hissing 
the Duke of Sussex, and Lords Grey, Brougham, and Durbam ; and in cheer- 
ing Sir James Graham, Mr. Stanley, and Sir Edward Sugden : groans were 
given for the London University, the Gower Street Company, Stinkomalee, 
&c. ‘ The Dissenters” were hissed with a long protracted snuffle, and ery 
of Amen.” Groans followed the call of “Our French Allies:” but cheers 
and laughter were given for “Our French wines.” The King’s name was 
coldly received ; the Queen's, with those of the Duchess of Kent and Princess 
Victoria, loudly cheered. “ Down with the present Administration!” was a 
sentiment most cordially received by these Tory striplings. 

The Duke of Wellington was accompanied by a numerous train, as on the 
day before ; and degrees were conferred on Lords Clanwilliam, Norreys, Mahon, 
Eneombe, Arthur Hill, Monson, ‘Teignmooth, Fitzgerald and Vesey, Lyndhurst, 
Wynford, Templemore, Stuart de Rothesay, Sir Hussey Vivian, General 
Sabloncoff (who was partially hissed), Messrs. T. Parker, Arbuthnot, H. Pierre- 
pont, Goulburn, G. R. Trevor, Mountstuart Elphinstone, and F’. Spericer. When 
the degree was conferred on Lord Encombe, the cheering was most vocifervus ; 
and when the ceremony of presenting him was to be performed, every eye was 
turned on his grandfather, Lord Eldon, who was this day in the Duke's train. 
The old man was much affected, and shed tears plentifully. After gazing some 
time upon his grandson and heir, he laid his head pon the table before him and | 
hid his face from the spectators. Every one present, as may easily be believed, 
sympathized strongly with the old Chancellor's feelings. Lord Lyndhurst, Lord 
Wynford, and Sir Hussey Vivian were among the most warmly applauded 
Doctors. 

After the degrees had been conferred, the Installation Ode, by Mr. Keble, 
was performed to music by Dr. Crotch; but the performance was interrupted by 
the crowd in the area, where the pressure was immense: voices crying to be 
let out were constantly heard, with shouts of “ Stop the music.” The Duke 
held up his hand in vain to implore silence. A young boy was thrown down and 
trampled on. With great difficulty he was lifted up over the Leads of some 
gentlemen into the Doctor’s semicircle. Several persons fought their way out 
of the Theatre by main force. 

After the Installation Ode, several students recited poems and addresses in 
different languages, full of eulogy of the Duke, who hardly knew which way 
to look amidst such a shower of flattery." About three o'clock, the Convocation 











he said, it was his bounden duty to submit a motion for an address to the 
for the removal of Ministers. 

The order of the day was read: and the Earl of WICKLOW rose to move 
for a copy of the Royal Commission lately issued to inquire into the state of the 
Irish Chureh, &c. He wished to know whether Ministers were determined to 
follow up the report of the Cummissioners by alineating the property of the 
Irish Church, and bestowing it upon Roman Catholics. Lord Althorp had 
said that Ministers, by issuing the Commission, were doing their best to 
carry the principle of Mr. Ward's Resolution into effect. He called upon 
Ministers, particularly Ear] Grey and the Marquess of Lansdowne, to state whe- 
ther they agreed with Lord Althorp. He must have an answer ; silence would 
be damnatory; silence was cowardice. It was matter of history—and he be- 
lieved the historian of the times would not fail to mark it—that the dawn of 
Earl Grey's political career was in the midst of the dissemination of French 
Jacobinical principles over the world, and that its setting would be the downfal] 
of the Church of England. [Hear, hear.) He sincerely hoped that the House 
would hear different sentiments from Ministers in this House from those ex- 
pressed by their colleagues in the other. He hoped that at least their Lordships 
would let the people of this country know that if there was a House of Com- 
mons clamorous for the sanctioning of measures of the kind now proposed, and 
a Government ready to pander to the passions of agitators, there was still in their 
Lordships’ House a body willing to support them, and capabie of doing so. 
{Much cheering.]’ He turned with confidence to the Marquess of Lansdowne, 
who had always been trusted by the country. He was not one of those states- 
men who, in their career, reminded one of the sea-weeds cast up from the bot- 
tom, to float for a time on the surface of the flood, ready to sink to the original 
position as soon as the agitation of the waters should subside. | Laughter. } 

Earl GREY replied. It waa not his usual course to shelter himself beneath 


King 


a cowardly silence, and be would not dv so on the present occasion. In the first - 


place, he would say that there was no objection whatever to grant a copy of the 
Commission. It had been freely given to the House of Commons, and would be 
to their Lordships. After the speech of Lord Wicklow, he must tel! him, as he 
had told the Duke of Newcastle, that his duty would not conclude with that 
speech, but he must take one of three courses—‘ If the Commission should 
prove to be such as he has described it, and issued from the motives which he 
supposes, he must either propose a vote of censure upon us who advised the is- 
suing of it, or move an address tu his Majesty to revoke the Commission ; or 
he must move an address praying his Majesty at once to dismiss the Ministers 
who have been guilty of the inexpiable crime of advising him to issue a Com- 
missibn which is founded on principles of injustice and spoliation, and is calcu- 
lated to set Ireland ina flame. It is the duty of the Noble Ear), and those that 
take the same view of the matter that he does, not to content themselves with 
mere declamation, but to adopt practical measures, and to do what in them lies 
to show the country the great danger which would be incurred by suffering the 
Government to continue in the hands of those who at present administer it. I 
say there is no shrinking from this course.” [Hear, hear.] He denied that 
the principle npon which the Commission was founded was seizure of the pro- 
perty of the Church. ‘* The Commission is issued with a view to the regula- 
tion—with a view, if you will, to a different appropriation of the revenues 
of the Church. [Hear, hear, from the Opposition.] The rights of the 
present possessors J will hold sacred; but I maintain that the property of the 
Church is a subject for the exercise of the discretion of Parliament. . . . I will 
fairly avow my opinions with respect to the property of the Church in Ireland. 
I think, that if a considerable excess of revenue should remain beyond what is 
required to support the efficiency of the Church, and those other purposes 
connected, as Sir Robert Peel says, with the interests of true religion—I avow 
the principle thet the State bas a right to deal with that surplus. with a view to 
the exigencies of the State and the general interests of the country.” [Loud 
cheering from the Opposition ] He went on to contend, that Ministers had 
taken the only prudent course, when it appeared that 416 Members of the 
House of Commons were prepared to address the King to act upon the prin- 
ciple upon which the Commission was issued. With respect to the charge 
of having begun life with the dissemination of Jacobinical principles, and 
being about to conclude it by effecting the downfal of the Church, he said— 
**T hope the Noble Earl's prophecy may prove as false as his facts. In early 
life I certainly took up with all the fervour of youth the great question of Parlia- 
mentary Reform; which, in my latter days I have brought toa successful ter- 
mination.” [Cheers.] He denied that he was attached to office. He appealed 
to his colleagues to say if that were the fact. ‘* The time must come when, 
from the infirmity of age. I can no longer retain office; and if I stand at this 
moment in the sitnation of Minister of the Crown, it is only in consequence of an 
imperative sense of duty which I owe to his Majesty, to whom I am bound by 
obligations greater perhaps, than ever before bound a subject to his Sovereign, 
carefully to guard the peace and safety of the country. I can declare to your 
Lordships, that I experience no great satisfaction in occupying my prezent situa- 
tion. Give me leave to assure you, that it cannot be very agreeable to me to sit 
here, night after night, to see arranged on the opposite benches a number of 
your Lordships, which I know, whenever called into a division, must decide the 
question against me. Nevertheless, I have persevered under all the difficulties 
and disadvantages incident to this state of things, in the hope that better times 
would occur.” 

The Earl of RIPON stated, that he could not reconcile it to his conscience 
to remain a member of a Cabinet which adopted the principle on which the 


| Commission was founded. ‘ Though he supported Parliamentary Reform, be 
| never was disposed to adopt any measure to stop public clamour, or to avoid the 


pressure from without. [Cheers.] He yielded solely because he thought that 
the claims were just. But though he entertained those views of the spirit with 
which the Government must administer the affairs of England or Ireland, it was 





was again dissolved; and ther numerous parties of gentlemen and ladies partook | 
of refreshments in the cloistered halls, the doors of which their founders in- | 
tended should have remained for ever closed against the fair. 

The Chancellor held a levee in the afternoons both of Tuesday and Wednes- | 


Christ Church on Wednesday. 

In the evening, there was a splendid ball at the Star Inn. 

On Thursday morning, the Bishop of Oxford preached a strong High Church 
Sermon at St. Mary’s Church, for the benefit of the Radcliffe Infirmary. There 
was no shouting in the church; but many deep and hearty congratulations 
were exchanged on the effective and powerful champion the Establishment had 
just secured. 

There were concerts on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, at the Theatre. 





Oxomans. On Thursday, the Dake of Cumberland mixed in the assembly, in 
plain clothes, and was again enthusiastically cheered. The heavy rain in the 
evening caused all the sedans and carriages to be in requisition ; and ladies, 
divines, and students, scampered home through the streets in dirty confusion. 








impossible for him not to feel that there might arise questions relating to the 
great institutions of the country, on which it would unquestionably not be safe 
toyield. [Cheers.] His Noble Friend said that it was not safe to rest. He 
knew that it was in difficult times often very difficult to rest. [Loud cries of 


day. He dined with the Vice-Chancellor on Tuesday, and with the Dean of | hear, hear.) But if they were to act on that principle—they would rest on 


nothing—they would still go on, to rest nowhere.” 

The Earl of ABERDEEN said, that Earl Grey appeared to have misunder- 
stood the meaning of Sir Robert Peel's speech ; and he read some passages, to 
show that Sir Robert was in favour of an improved distribution merely of the 
Trish Church revenue, among the clergy of that Church. 

The Earl of ELDON, iu a very feeble voice, said, that “ age and infirmities 
prevented him from debating this question; but he would leave this as a legacy 
to their Lordships—staking whatever he had of professional reputation to its 


Phillips and Madame Caradori, appear to be the principal favourites of the | accuracy—that the State had not the right to appropriate the revenues of the 


Charch.” 
The Duke of RICHMOND gave the same reason for resigning office that 
Lord Ripon had declared. ; 
The Archbishop of CANTERBURY expressed his regret at the explanation 


There was a repetition, with little variety, of the proceedings of the three | of Earl Grey. “Taking the declaration of the Noble Earl with respect to the 
previous days, in the Theatre yesterday. There was the same noisy cheering, | Principle of the appropriation of the revenues of the Church to any of the pur- 
and the same pressure of crowds. The Dissenters, O'Connell, his Tail, Ring, | Poses of the State that they might think fit, and combining that with the ap- 
Rapale, &c. were classically hissed. ‘* Blackwood” and the ** Standard” were | Pointment of the Commission—an intention which he believed was avowed by 
applauded. “ The reporter of the Times” was gently hissed; for such we take | the Noble Earl—he must say, that he saw nothing before him but the subver- 
to be the meaning of the following metaphorical and shadowy passage in that | #00 of the Irish Protestant Church.” 
gentleman's own report of the circumstance— | The Earl of WINCHILSEA would have to reproach himself with treach- 

“T heard but a faint sound rustling over my head, very much resembling in | €'Y to his country, if he did not raise his voice against the measure of spolia- 
length and volume that whieh a languid breath of air occasionally raises among | '!09 and ruin which Earl Grey admitted that he contemplated with regard to the 
the leaves of two or three unfortunate limes duly planted before the garden-gate | Church of Ireland. He called opon all the friends of religion to rally round the 
of some happy nook in the retirement of Islington.” Church. sgl li 

A long list of new Doctors was again gone through. Among the noticeable | The Bishop of LONDON said, “after duly weighing the terms of the Com- 
persons so honoured, were Sir Astley Cooper, Sir Charles Wetberell, Mr. Charles | ™ission, after giving it all the attention it was in his power to bestow, he could 
Ross, Mr. Alexander Baring, Mr. John Gibson Lockhart, Mr. Wesmacott the | 2°t see why it had been issued, unless with the view of alienating the property 








sculptor, Mr. Wilkie the painter, Mr. Blore the architect, Mr. Frere (of the | f the Church. [Loud cheers from the Opposition Benches.) The principle 
Antyacobin), and Mr. Richard Jenkins. recognized was such as must le@d to the overthrow of the Church. It was 0 

He dined with a large party at St. John’s College ; and left Oxford for London openly stated his epposition to it.” 
—~—— Clanricarde defended, the issuing of the Commission. s 

| The Bishop of BXETER denounced the principle on which Earl Grey ac 
‘ Kuperial Parliament, 

aa E 4 — | solemnly warned the House against meddling with that property which Charles 
MINISTERIAL EXPLANATIONS—THE ROYAL COMMISSION. | the Second had given to the Church, in testimony of his gratitude to Almighty 
Last night, when the order of the day was on the point of being read in the \ that he endowed the Church, as well as his followers. ** These last endowments,” 
from Earl Grey upon what principles his new Administration was formed, if it | Touch them if you will—touch them if you dare ; and may God not visit upon 
was formed at all ; for if it were actually formed, it was upon principles subver- | you his curse for the sacrilege.” Had he been called upon to advise his Ma- 
| principles and the speech of the King to the Bishops ; and he wished to know { him to issve this Commission, be should have said—** Your Majesty is not now 


Another concert followed in the evening, at which the Duke was not present. | bad in every respect, that he could not have satisfied his conscience if he had not 
this morning, in company with the Duke of Cumberland. The Earls of Harewood and Limerick condemned, and the Marquess of 
| —that Legislators should be prepared to act up to the spirit of the times. He 

House of Lords, June 7. | God for having restored him to the throne of these realms. Therefore it was 

House of Peers, the Duke of NEWCASTLE said, that he wished to learn | continued Dr. Phillpots, “he placed upon the altars of the King of Kings. 
| sive of the Established Church. There was a great discrepancy between those | jesty as to the answer he should give to an address from the Commons praying 
| whether Ministers intended to violate the conscience of the King! Here Earl , called upon to assent to an act passed by the two Houses of Parliament, and 
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qbich will become the law of the land on your giving it your assent, in your le- 

jsiative capacity , but you are applied to, in your executive capacity, about 
Oo ich the most liberal construers of oaths have never yet raised the shadow ofa | 
shade of doubt, to do that which is in direct violation of your oath. To the 
plain meaning of that oath your Majesty is bound to your Goi to adhere ; and 





your God.” [Cheers. } Be 
“The Earl of RADNOR remarked upon the strange ‘mixture of ecclesiastical | 
and political denunciation contained in the Bishop of Exeter's speech—his con- | 
tinual appeals to God, and his dealing out God’s curses upon the House and | 
the Government. Lord Radnor maintained, that for the benefit of the country, 
not only the property of the Church, but that of individuals might be taken. 


Che Albion. 


opinion upon this bill; bat, on the superficial view of it, we should say that it 
is one of the most cruel and oppressive character—a bill unwise, unjust, and 


} uocharitable towards debtors, and most favourable for fraudulent claimants and 


creditors ; that is, for usurers, Jews, and extortioners. It proposes a summary 
cess bonorum, which may make the most respectable man in Great Britain an 


at whatever hazard, even tu your throne, you must remember what you owe to | insolvent, and subject him to all the ignominy of the bankrupt laws, if, by the 


accidental! failure of resources, and the disappointment of others,—be should 
only happen to dishonour his bill of exchange. It might cause the first gentle- 


| man or nobleman of the land to be sold up and declared insolvent, if he should | 


fall into the hands of Jews and usurers, and be swindled ott of a promissor 
note, which he should think it proper to dispute in a court of law. A bill more 


| entirely void of common sense, more inconsiderate, rash, and—under the sem- 


239 


ee = ae maa | 
the principal Secretaries of State, with all the patronage of the Colonial Office 


at his control—when it is considered, moreover, that Mr. Rice is not a person 
particularly opposed or disliked by the Conservatives, and has of late rendered 
important service to their cause in the Senate by defeating Mr. O'Connell on 
the question of the repea! of the Union,—we are of vpinion that the vietory at 
Cambridge is all but adefeat. Sir Edward Sugden is, and generally has been, 
Without office; he is known chiefly as an eminent lawyer in the Court of Chan- 





| cery, and had therefore nothing but his talents and conservative principles to 
recommend him—yet how nearly he defeated his well-appointed and official 
opponent, with all his ** means and appliances to boot."” For ourselves we are glad 


The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, that the object uf the Commission | blance of creating popularity and obtaining sympathy for debtors,—more severe | to see Mr. Rice in Parliament again, for he is a clever man, and coul! not con- 


was inquiry. ‘The surplus revenues of the Chorch, if any such there proved to 
be, after ample provision was made for its necessary support, should certainly 
be applied to charitable and moral purposes, but by no means diverted to any 
other purpuse. * * » * There was no intention to confiscate or alienate, or 
at all to apply any surplus which may be found to exist in any way not analogous | 
to the institution. : j 

The Duke of WELLINGTON, in a brief speech, delivered in a low tone, 
reprobated the conduct of Government in this matter. 

Lord BROUGHAM said, the Bishop of Exeter had infused new vigour into | 
the lagging spirit of the debate. ‘ With a degree of good taste and sound | 
judgment, which was, indeed, not without example in that House, a venerable 
Prelate had supplied new impulse to the lagging debate ; and though, of course, | 
sincerely reiigious in his intentions, he had made rather too free and lavish a use 
of the name of the Supreme Being, and dealt out imprecations which called up 
others, who, instead of rendering the subject more lucid, had added to the cloud 


and oppressive to the large and increasing class of the unfortunate—the great and 
almost innumerable class of the country—we never saw. It ought to be peti- 
tioned against by all persons of any feeling and humanity. It gives summary 
and vindictive execution to the creditor,—whether an honest creditor or a dis- 


honest one. it gives a debtor no time, as it were, to turn himself round, or to | 
| compromise or arrange his affairs. It is a measure, summary, cruel, and arbitrary 


It acts with the expeditiousness of the how string, and sacrifices the unhappy, 
the unfortunate, and the miserable, to the summary vengeance of the rich, 
purse-proud, and unrelenting creditor. Such a bili would be a stigma to a civilized 
community—a people professing the ordinary principles of humanity. 


——— 
THE CHURCH AND THE MINISTRY. 
From Bell's Messenger. 
The very large number of voters which Sir Edward Sugden polled in bis con- 
test for Cambridge, although eventually he was beaten by the Whig candidate, 


duct the business of the Colonial Office without a seat in the House. He will, 
| too, we understand, follow out the plans of his predecessor, Mr. Stanley, whieh 
| cannot fail to be highly gratifying to every loyal sabject in the Colonies. 
The unpopularity of the Whigs, which has been for some time past slowly 
| and steadily enecreasing, bas undoubtedly received a new impulse fram the at- 
| tack on the Chareh, menaced by Mr. Ward's motion, and which Earl Grey and 
| apart of his Cabinet rather connived at than resisted. From this cause, Mr. 
| Stanley, and others, abandoned the Cabinet, and the subsequent promulgation 
of the Royal Commission, mentioned in our last, bas not tended to abate the 
fears of the timid, Under our Parliamentary head will be found a sketch of a 
debate in the House of Lords, brought on by the Earl of Wicklow, who desired 
| Lord Grey to state explicitly what he meant todo. The Noble Premier, as usual, 


of errors which had been raised around it.” The Commission was abused by | cannot fail we think to read a most powerful lecture to the ministers and their | professed the utmost veneration for the Church and for the integrity of Church 


those who had not seen it, and would not know ‘its contents till the next day. | 
+ Noble Lords may be wise, but they were not prescient. They were circum- 
spect in the things around them, and it may be—but with a large exception— 
knowing in the past ; but it was unfortunately the lot of humanity that not even 
the wisest could look into futurity; and until the morrow, in futurity the sub- | 
stance of the Cummission must be. [Laughter.] What, therefore, was to be- | 
come of all the discussion which had been raised upon that which was un- 
known'” Much useful information would be derived from the labours of the | 
Commissioners. With regard to the surplus, if surplus there should be, * He 
thought that it should be appropriated almost, if not altogether exclusively, to | 
moral and religious education of persons in the principles of the Established 
Church. [Hear, hear.) For as to the Reman Catholic Church having any part | 
of the fund—even the fraction of a farthing—he was as wholly opposed to any 
such fatal notion as any Noble Lord on the opposition side of the House could 
possibly be.” 

The Duke of CUMBERLAND teok consolation from the assurance that the 
Roman Catholics were to derive no benetit from the funds of the Church. 

Lord Wicklow’s motion was then agreed to; and the House adjourned at 12 
o'clock. 


DISSENTERS’ PETITIONS,—VEWS OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
House of Commons, June 11. 

Mr. MILES remarked, that the late declaration of the Sovereign of his de- | 
termination to maintain inviolate the rights of the Church was widely circulated | 
and running like wild-fire through all parts of the county of Somerset, and was, | 
as might be expected, exciting a warm interest amongst that large mass of the 
public who were attached to the Church. 

Mr. SHEPPARD had formerly voted in. favour of the Dissenters ; but, from 
subsequent declarations which had proceeded from them, he found that he must 
withdraw part of that support. 

Mr. CLAY was struck with Mr. Miles’ observation respecting the King’s 
declaration spreading like wild-fire through the land. If this was having such | 
an effect, it made it important to inquire how far this declaration had been ad- | 
vised or suggested by the responsible advisers of the Crown. ‘This was the 
more necessary, as it seemed to be the leading impression in that declaration 
that the Church did not stand in need of any reform. Now he thought nothing 
could be more unfortunate for the Church itself than the existence of such an | 
impression in such a quarter. 

Sir Robert PEEL admired the conduct of Mr. Sheppard in withdrawing his | 
support from the Dissenters ; he was justified in doing so, for the reason he had | 
assigned. He would call attention to a recent declaration of the Dissenters’ | 
United Committee. This declaration, the House must consider, had not been | 
hastily made in the heat of debate, or without consideration, but was deliberately 
put forth at a meeting specially cunvened by a body of Dissenters, forming the 
United Committee, delegated by the Dissenters generally, and of course re- | 
presenting the sentiments of thatbody. They stated, that their object in putting 
forth the declaration was to rescue themselves from imputations which had been ' 
made against them of an attempt to overthrow the Established Church. The 
charge against them was, that they designed the total destruction of the Episco- | 
pal form of worship, and they were desirous to enjoy the secular advantages that | 
would resnit from a separation of the Church from the State. Those Dissenters | 
positively denied the assertion. They did not wish to overthrow the Church, or | 
to interfere with the Episcopal form of worship; nor did they desire that the 
emoluments of the Church should be appropriated for the purposes of their own 


religion ; but they did declare that they wished to withhold from the Established | #¢0rs'Anton Didrich von During, Captain half-pay Ist Line Battalion King’s German 


Church the control it possessed over the State, and the support it received frem it. 
They did not wish it to be given to them—true, but they wished it taken from the | 
Established Charch,which was nothing less than a separation of Church and State. | 
All they disclaimed was, any interference with the ecclesiastical discipline of the | 
Church ; but as they, the Established Church, had never expressed any desire 
to interfere, or attempted any interference, with the form of worship adopted by 
the Dissenters, he did not think any great value was to be attached to the dis- 
claimers. The Dissenters prayed that there might be a total severance of the | 
alliance between Church and State ; which he contended amounted to a decla- 

ration that there should be no Established Church within these realms. He 

considered it the duty of Ministers totake an early opportunity of explaining | 


candidly what their views were on this subject. The petitions were then laid | 
on the table. 








PARLIAMENTARY SUMMARY. 
Parliament in Treland.— Mr. Bush moved, on the 12th of June, that an hom- | 
ble address be presented to the King, praying him to hold his Court and Parlia- 
ment occasionally in that part of the kingdom called Ireland. | 
Mr. Ruthven seconded the motion; which Mr. Lalor also supported. It was 
then negatived without a division. 
Relief of the Poles —On the motion of Lord Dudley Stuart, on the 9th of 
ne, the House resolved itself into a Committee, and voted the sum of £10,000 
tor the relief of the Poles nowin this country. It was stated by Lord Aithorp, | 
that this money would provide a twelvemonth’s support for the sufferers. 
Corn Laws ; Timber and Tea Duties —Mr. Poulett Thompson presented | 
‘ome returns on the 12th June : from which it appeared that uo foreign corn had | 
been imported into the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, and Man, and thence trans- 
mitted to this country, in contraventiun of the Corn-laws, as had been stated in | 
the newspapers. He also said, in reply to a question from Mr. Robinsou, that | 
He importation of Baltic timber by way of Canada was not contrary to law, 
and that the Government would not go beyond the law to prevent it. Mr. E 


T 
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Chapman then asked if it were true that tea had been imported from Dantzic 
into Liverpool? Mr. Thompson replied, that the tea had been so imported, as | 
~ Liverpoo! gentlemen had discovered that Dantzic was eastward of the Cape 
Good Hope, and a clause in the act allowed tea to be imported from any place | 
‘astward of the Cape. [Dantzic is about fifteen miles to the east of the Cape.) 
snnineal of Navy Officers —Sir Edward Codrington presented a petition, on 
“onday, from a Dr. Williams, 
; smissed from the service by the Board of Admiralty, without any means being | 
. owed him of disproving the imputations on his character which formed the } 
pretence for his dismissal. Sir Edward in strong language reprobated the 
Seneral conduct of the Admiralty as regarded the entertaining of complaints | 
age nst officers, and refusing them courts of inquiry. Ithad been in contem- | 
pation to dismiss himself from the service ; but the Admiralty dared not do it, | 
a could have exposed their conduct in the House of Commons | 
an Labouchere and Sir James Graham defended the practice of the Board | 
Senerally ; and in regard to this Dr. Williams, said, that he had been guilty of | 
a and ungentlemanlike conduct, and was not fit to remain in the | 
| 
ialtseish Disabilities Bull —The third reading of this bill was opposed, on the | 
~ D. Mr. Cl MMING BRUCE ; but carried by a majority of 50to 14. It 
Pees *n passed. On Thursday, the bill was read a first time in the House of | 
From Bell's Weekly Messenger of June 14. 
The parliamentary intelligence of this week is of great interest and im- 
os Utes and, without commenting upon it at any length, we must refer to oor | 
‘Sports. The Poor Laws Amendment Bill has now weathered the storm, and 
* principal and effective clauses have been passed. We rejoice at the success | 
— Bill, because we are satisfied that it will not only save great sums of 
_ ey to the respective parishes, but wil] exalt the character of the independent 
~" Many other bills are in progress in the House of Commons. The Tithe 
» a, indeed, thrown over till the next sessions, together with the Church 
ates Bill ; but there are other measures of great public utility in advance 
torney-General has brought in a bil! for the abolishment of imprisonment 
+ “hat is, for the alteration,—or, as it is stated, for the improvement of | 
“eOtor and creditor law. At present it seems umpossibie to pronounce an 


ebt 


friends, respecting the great question between the church and the dissenters, and 
respecting the imprudent and impolitic length to which they have almost com- 
mitted themselves by what they have already said and done. 

It must now be evident to the ministers, that the interests of the Protestant 


| church generally, and of the Church of England in particular, are rooted in the 


very hearts of the people of England ; that an immense majority of the people 
are in favour of the church establishment; and thatexcept in large manufactur- 
ing towns the dissenters are comparatively a very small proportion of the gene- 
ral population. Throughout the whole body of the country there is now but one 


| feeling upon the church question, and as the King’s speech to the Bishops bas 


been circulated everywhere, the church party, and the great majority of the 
people, are not only warm and zealous, but confident of success. It is impossible 
to go into any assembly in the country without hearing the most determined 
and resolute language upon this subject, and it is impossible for the warmest 
friends of the dissenters not to perceive and acknowledge, that the sympathies 
of the people are not with them. As to the appropriation of the eharch property 
in Treland to any other purpose than to objects connected with a religious 
Protestant education, the opinion of the people is now so loudly and so generally 
expressed against this hand of spoliation, and this contempt of title by pro- 


| scription and common law, that the ministers must see they can have no chance 


of success in any attempt of the kind, and that there must be an end of their 
administration if they come into collision with the Lords upon this subject 
Even without the people, and against the known wishes of the King, the Lords 
succeeded in baffling, vexing, and harassing the Whig ministry, though supported 
by the public voice, and countenanced by the royal favour. What then must be 
the power of the House of Lords, when they are cheered on by the people ; 
and, if there be any meaning in the King’s language to the bishops, secretly 
favoured by the King? The majority of the House of Commons would be as 
sand and straw before the crown, people, and lords, united. The crown and 
people together, or the people singly, must be too much for any administration, 
and particularly where the crown may ina few hours send the Commons to 
their constituents. 

What, then, it may be said, do we either wish ordo we anticipate in fact ? 
Do we anticipate the dissolution of the ministry’ Certainly not,—we neither 
wish it, nor in fact anticipate it. We do not anticipate it, because we think that 
ministers will have their eyes opened by the effect of the circumstances now 
passing before them, and they will abstain from continuing to ron counter with 


the popular feeling. They will see, that an attack on the church, and an alliance | 


with the dissenters, can only end in the fall of the Whigs, and that though the 
church may and ought to be reformed by a direct law against the known abuses 
of pluralities and non-residences, the people will not suffer any attack upon its 
property,—we mean any appropriation,—and robbery and spoliation which would 
shake the security of all property in the funds, of corporations, and of all 
vested property of every kind and degree. 


property, but when closely pushed as to what purpose he would apply the sur- 
plus, should there be any, he would only say, that it should be appropriated to 
the exigencies of the state, and for the general interests of the country, This, of 
course, was too vagte @ promise to satisfy the conservatives around him, and 
hence he has not been able to abate one jot of their opposition. The result of the 
Irish Commission, however, cannot be immediately dangerous, as its labours, by 
actual calculation, must consume several years,—so that after all, like most 
| other projects of Lord Grey's Government, be will gain all the odium, and, in all 
| probability, none of the benefits of the measure. 
Ear! Grey has so far obeyed the admonitions of the radical party as to appoint 
| Mr. Abercrombie, Master of the Mint, with a seat in the Cabinet. Mr. Aber- 
crombie is reported to be a man of sterling honesty but a decided liberal; he 
has, moreover, the merit of beinga son of the gallant Sir Ralph Abercrombie, 
who fell in Egypt in the moment of victory, after having gained, by his skill and 
valour, one of the most important battles that ever shed lustre on the British 
arms. The Duke of Wellington, when in office, gave Mr. Abercrombie his 
last official appointment—that of Lord Chief Baron of Scotland—as a reward 
| for the integrity of bis character, not, of course, forgetting that he was the son 
of one of Britain's best soldiers. It is understood that he is to lend his aid to 
Lord Althorp in leading in the Commons. No doubt is entertained of his 
being re-elected for Edinburgh, whither he has gone for that purpose 

The King’s speech to the Bishops and Clergy of the Established Church, 
which we published the week before last, has produced a great sensation through- 
} out the nation, It is surprising to witness how thoroughly it has aroused not 
only what is emphatically called the Church party, but the whole of those 


who love and respect the Church throughout the country. To use the language 











of a Member of Parliament, it has run like wild-fire. The document has been 


| re-printed in every conceivable form, and has found its way into every village, 
| oveny hamlet, and every cotlage—the Protestant feeling is fully aroused, and 
woe to Lord Grey, or any other Lord, who venturesto lay the unhallowed bands 
of spoliation on Church property. ; 

Don Carlos,with his family and suite, has arrived in England, in the Donegal, 


74. Dom Miguel has embarked in the Stag, frigate, for Genoa—V enna is pro- 


bably his destination. Although the war in Portugal may now be deemed fairly 
at an end, it yet continues in the north of Spain, accompanied with great blood- 
shed and much bitterness. The flight of Don Carlos, has, we should suppose, ren- 
dered the cause of his adherents hopeless, and we trust they will speedily re- 


=p " , " 
Hospital Staff.—Assistant-Surgeon Edward Wm. Burton, from the 68th Foot, tobe | §'8 the contest. They, however, should pot lay down their arros without an act 


Assistant-Surgeon of the Forces, vice Carnegy, who exchanges.---Memoranda,--- 
Second Captain Charles David Maitland, balf pay Royal Artillery, has been allowed 
to retire from the service, by the sale of an Unattached commission. The exchange 


of amnesty, the faith of which should be guaranteed by England and France. 


between Lieutenant Butler, of the 62d Foot, and Lieutenant Irvine, half pay 3d Foot, | timedefend thems ves in their native mountains, againstall the force the Queen's 


as stated in the Gazette of the 21st February last, has not taken place, The Christian 
names of Ensign Milne, of the 2d Foot, are Constantine Ramlyn, and not James 
George Duncan, as stated in the Gazette of the 23d ultimo, The half pay of the 
undermentioned Officers has been cancelled from the 6th instant, inclusive, upon their 
receiving a commuted allowance for their commissions ‘—Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel 


Legion ; Lieutenant Honourable Edward Stafford Jerningham, half-pay Unattached ; 


Captain Wm, Lyons half-pay 6th Garrison Rattalion ; Lieut. Berkeley Vincent, half 


pay oma Se African Corps; Ensign George Pigeon Kerby, half-pay Incorporated 
Militia Battalion of Upper Canada; Capt. Vincent Odiardi, ha!f-pay Royal Corsican 
Rangers. 

The undermentioned Officers have also been allowed to retire from the service, 
receiving commuted allowances :---Quartermaster William Collins, of the 85th Foot; 
Quartermaster Thomas Berry, of the 90th Foot. 

Whitehall, June 7, 1834.—The King has been pleased to direct letters patent to be 
passed under the Great Seal, constituting and appointing George Baron Adckland ; 
Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas Masterton Hardy, Bart., G.C.B.; Rear-Admiral the 
Hon. George Heneage Lawrence Dundas, C.B.; Captain Sir Samue! John Brooke 
Pechell, Bart. C.B.; Henry Labouchere, Esq.; and Captain Maurice Frederick 
High Admirai of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the domi- 
nions, islands, and territories thereunto belonging. 

[This Gazette contains the elevation of Robert Shapland Carew, Esq., Member 
for the county of Wexford, to the Peerage, by the title of Baron Carew. 

Whitehali, June \3, 1834,---The King has been pleased to direct letters patent to 
be passed under the Great Seal, constituting and appointing the Right Honourable 
James Abercromby to be Master and Worker of his Majesty’s Mint. 


Foreign Office, June 13, 1834.--The King has been graciously pleased to approve | 
of Mr. Adolphe Frederic Schatzler, as Consul in London for his Majesty the King of 


Greece. 

Member returned to serve in this present Parliament. 

County of Fermanagh—Mervyn Archdall, Esq., in the room of Mervyn Archdall, 
Bsq., who has accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. 

W ar- Office, July 13, 1834.-—2d Regt. of Drag Gds: Cor. G. H. Elliott to be Lt, 
by pur. v. Dann, who retires: Cor M. J. R. Earl of Roscommon. from the 13th Lt. 
Drags, to be Cor, v Elliott.—5th Drag Gds: Lt. J. M, Stronge, from the 59th 
Ft., to be Lt., by pur, v Knox, who rets.—13th Regt of Let Drags . J. Hussey, Gent. 
to be Cor, by pur, v the Earl of Roscommon, app. to the 24 Drag. Gds.—16th Let. 
Drags: T. Pattle, Gent. to be Cor, by pur, v Rodon, who rets.—39th Regt of Ft. : 
G. Martin, Gent, to be Asst.-Surg., v Mair, app. to the Staff.—s6th Ft: M. J. 
Wilson, from h. p. Unatt, to be Maj., v W. Mitchell, who exchs.—57th Do: Ens. F’. 
H. Worsley to be Lt. by pur, v Patullo, who rets; 3. Allan, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, 





' |v Worsley.—59%h Do; Ens. A. J. L. Peebles to be Lt, by pur, v Stronge, app. to 
} the 5th Drag. Gds; C. Cowley, Gent. to be Ens., by pur. v Peebles.—Tith Do: ; 
! genteel audiences. 


Capt. F. Shearman, from h. p. Ri, Staff Corps, to be Captain, v. T. Stevenson, who 
exchs, rec. the diff.—77th Do: Lt, A. Hope, from h,§p. Unatt, to be Lt. v. T. Lapp 
Butler, who exchs, rec. the diff.—85th Do : Quartermastar G. Edwards, from h. p. 
2d Garrison Battalion, to be Quartermaster, v. Collins, who has retired, receiving @ 
commutation. —99th Do; Ens. —— Macdonald, from the 2d West India Regt. to be 
Quartermaster, v. Berry, who has ret., rec. & commutation.---2¢ West India Regi- 


who rets; Ensiga John Duntze Macdonald to be Lieutenan:, by purchase, vice Hull ; 
enry Bird Gent. to be Ensign without purchase, vice Cooper, deceased.—Ceylon 


Regiment--Second Lieutenant Alexander Johnstone to be First Lieutenant, by pure | 
chase, vice Lawder, who retires ; William Price, to be Second Lieutenant, by purchase, 


vice Johnstone. 

Hospital Staff.---Assistant Surgeon John Mair, M.D.. from the 3%h Foot, to be 
Assistant Surgeon, vice Proctor, appointed t© the 56th Feot. 

Memoranda.---The Christian names of Cornet Yates, of the Ist Dragoons, are 
William Charles.—The Christian name of Ensign Douglas, of the l4th Foot, is 
Wiliam, and aot Charles, as stated in the Gazette of the 24th ult. 


Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 4) per cent. prem. 


TENE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 26, 1834 











By the Caledonia, from Liverpool, we are in possession of London papers to 
the 16th ult. 

Every arrival brings us fresh evidence of the declining power and popularity 
of the whig party, and although the Cabinet has secured the election of its can- 
didates for Edinburgh and Leith, and subsequently Mr. Spring Rice's return 
for the town of Cambridge, yet the smallness of the majorities in these cases 
show the rapid change of sentiment that has of late taken place in the respective 
constituencies of those important places. Mr. Spring Kice secured his seat by 
a majority of only 25 out of 1209 votes polled! Now, when it is considered 
that the succeesfal candidate was backed by all the power the Government 
could give him—when it is recollected that he was no less a person than one of 


party may bring aginst them. Dom Pedro has already proceeded to confis- 
cate church propety, to abolish the Oporto Wine Company and other vested 
rights. 

The Irish Coercon Act will be renewed, but without, it is believed, the Court 
Martial Clause. 

We refer tothe ?arliamentary report, for an ingenious mode of defrauding the new 
China Trade Act,mich provides that Teas tray be admitted from any part cast of the 
Cape of Good Hop. The good people of Dantzic, finding themselves cast of the 
Cape, sent a cargo of Tea to Liverpool. It was directly seized. 
| Reports during the week have been prevalent of the re-appearance of the 
Asiatic Cholera « Montreal and Quebec. The journals of those cities are 
silent on the subjest, consequently the disease, it is fair to conclude, has not at- 
| tained any very fat extent. The papers admit that the heat of the weather, 





itzhardinge Berkeley, to be his Majesty’s Commissioners for executing the office of | the crowded state d those towns from the enormous influx of Emigrants, and 


their improdence indrinking large quantities of the river water, which is known 

to possess the powa of deranging the stomach and bowels during the summer 
| months, have caused several severe and fatal cases of sickness. Beyond this 
there does not appes to be any particular cause for alarm, 





Tribute to Mr. Forrest. —The friends and admirers of this gentleman, have 
caused a medal tobe struck in honour of his distinguished talents, as a tragedian, 
and as a native of the United States. As Mr. F. is about to embark for Earope, 
a Farewell Dinner was given him yesterday at the City Hotel, which we are 
| happy to say passed of with great harmony, and in a mauner the most gratifying 
to the feelings of the gentleman for whom the honour was designed. 

We understand thst Mrs. Austin, Madame Maroncelli, Mr. Thorne, Messrs. 
Norton, Cuddy. Herwig, and other eminent professors, are about to appear in & 
| succession of Concerts at the Castle Garden ; rumour also adds the powerful 
| assistance of Mr. Horne, whose voice ia said to be perfectly restored. 

The Italian Compeny of mosicians have left Palmo's, having been engaged 
by Mr. Niblo, at whose delightful garden they regularly appear to large and 


\ 





Auber’s upera of Gustavus the Third, as been produced atthe Park during 
the week. It isa very interesting piece and highly imposing in scenic effect, 
but from a lack of vocaliste much of the music is omitted—it is in fact, now, 
rather a drama thanan opera, but it is nevertheless very attractive—the masked 


a Navy surgeon, who complained of having been | ment---Lieutenant Wilham Augustus Hill to be Captain, by purchase, vice Hawkes, , ball in particular, which ison an extensive scale, and is joined in by several 


| persons from the Boxes, who dress or assume dominos and masks for that pur- 
We heve before os the July number of the Ladics’ Companion, a very inte- 
| resting periodical, published by Mr. Snowden, 58 Wall-street. The present 
| nomber is full of good reading matter, and is moreover Ulustrated with a full 
| length likeness of Lafayette. sO all 
| The American Monthly Magazine for July contains, a8 usual, several artic 

| of moch interest. The Miscellanies, Criticisms, and Notices, in that work are 
always excellent. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute, we have also received, for July. 
Several inquiries for this valuable production having recently been made, we 
| beg to state that Mesers.Carvill, in Broadway, are the Agents. 
Passengers in the Statira, from Cuba, Mr. and Mrs. M‘Donaid, and Mrs. Hig- 
genson, of the island vf Jamaica. 











CANAL STOCK AT AUCTION.—Pells & Calhoun will sell 
eee & the highest bidder, on Monday, 25th August, at 12 o'clock, at 
the Merchants’ Exchange, 200 shares Welland Canal Stock. 


ed in the 
E EMPLOYMENT .—A gentleman from London, well vers 
tent af Periodical publicauons, and accustomed to literary composition, 
wishes to make such ervengemonte with mene yt Lawey —= = +4 
due remove his family to this country, for porpe . 
i sedidfersas os to the locality of hus residence, provided 1! be not in oo ingens warm 
climate. He would add, that he is a practical Sten er, © - or — ye 
\ acted as Reporter ai one of the Provincial Houses of Asser me is pore 
| to this city being solely with the above view, and bw stay, © is ee —_ 
limited, renders immediate communicauien desirable. Apply to 9B. A non 
| Newspaper office, 76 Cedar-street. Of F The inst uneacep Vier 91 
| can be produced, and references given. 














Without such a stipulation, they should not surrender, for they can for a long* 
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ee ae : 
I'LL DECK MY FORM IN ALL 


The Avion. 





‘THAT'S FINE. 


Ballad, sung with enthusiastic applause by Mr. Wood; composed by J.T. Craven. New York, published by Dubois and Stodart, 167 Broaiway. 
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bathe my lip in thee, 


That radiant eye of laughing blue, I'll strive now to 





for - get, 


sonatas ila 
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in all that’s fine, And full of mirth I'll 











be, 
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And gaily torn my dear from you, To Mary’s eyes of 
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deck my form in all that's fine, And full of mirth I'll be, I'll bathe my lip in ruby wine, And never think of thee. 
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I reck not that thou art untrue, 
That plainly thou canst see, 

Still beam ye bright ye eyes of blue, 

That oft have cheated me, 


C—e——.s 7 ae ne Leo de 
>< are marine sam So ae ra ye a 
on 2 ——ws 


Take from these lips my last adieu, 
Sincere as when we met, 

For fleet I fly my dear from you, 
To Mary’s eyes of jet. 


ee ee ee 
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I'll deck my 











form in all that’s Sane, 


And full of mirth I'll be, 
I'll bathe my lip in ruby wine, 
And never think of thee. 
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AVILION HO'TEL—FALLS OF NIAGARA.—-The subseriber, having taken 
the Pavilion Hotel, on the Brith side of Ntagara Patts, and having made ar- 
rangements, whereby he has secured Wines & Liquors of a very superior description, 
is about to open that Hotel, for the accommodation of travelers, or the visitors of that 
pro-eminnt of Naturo’s works, he will exert himself to provide refreshments and 
meals, not only of good quality but superiorly prepared, as no servanis will be kept 
at the Pavilion, who are not found competent to give satisfaetion, both in capacity and 
position, or who ever lose sight of the respect and attention ate to those who may 
put up at House. ’ 
The public may depend upon finding accommodation, 
exceeding what it is usual to meet ay in oi piece, a the peeribee will be = 
ceasing in his efforts to ploase, the only means by which he can Ippe to be successful, 
March 18,-tf.] nibs y CHAS. ATKINSON. 


N ENGLISH LADY of good education and manners, is desirous of a situa- 
tion to superintend the domestic affairs of a family, being vel! versed in house- 
keeping and cookery in all its branches--an invalid will find the advertiser an ace 
quisition, Would not object to the eftire charge and educ#ion of one or two 
children. A comfortable home of greater consideration than etolument, Town or 
Country will be immaterial, aod the charge of a house during the absence of the 
family hoethe summer, not objected to. Address to M. P., at te office of this paper. 
References given and required. [July 19-1f. 


ARWICK & Co. gold and silver refiners, assayers,and sweep smelter 
Office, No 32 New Street, New-York, refinery corner of Bank and West-St, 


NE OF THE SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD.—A: the City 
Saloon, opposite St. Paul’s Church. Broadway, the ‘Thpestries of Raffaelle 
formerly weed by King Charles 1., of England, known as the Apostolicals—each 
20 by 14 feet, were made at Brussels about 300 years since. ; 
Spe aner sublime painting of the Crucifixion, embrécing 11 figures, large 
as life, 
Admittance 25 ets. season Ticket $1, 


comfat, and attention, far 











[May 31-@me. 
CARD.—Mrs. Franklin respectfully informs her former pupils and the ladies of 
New York, that she has recommenced giving instruction im Vocal Music, at her 

residence, No, 10 Greene st., near Canal st. [May 24-3mo. 


TEETH 








“TABLE AT FIVE O’CLOCK. 
MERICAN HOTEL, 229 BROHDWAY.--In addition to the tables at 3 


o'clock, another at 5 o'clock will be continued through the Summer at this estab- 
lishment, and is served inthe elegant new room on Broadway. June 14, 





IRTH, AND HALL, No. | Franklin Square, New York, would intimate to 
their friends and country customers, that they have on hand an assortment of 
Cabinet and Horizontal PANO FORTES, of their own and foreign manufature, 
which they can warrant for their qualities of tone and touch, equal to any in the mar- 
ket. They have also just imported a large assortment of Violins, and Violoncellos ; 
of different prices and are constantly manufacturing all kinds of wind instruments, 
from the most approved scales, and can furnish at the shortest notice, all kinds of 
Bugles, Trumpets, and every article necessary to complete a full military band.— 
They daily receive new music from all parts of the United States, and are constantly 
importing and publishing fashionable music. 
N. B. Amateurs and professors are invited tocall and see some French Music, just 
received, consisting of Duets for Violins, Duets and Trios for Flute, Quartettes, 
Music for Military Bands, full Orchestra, &e. 


CITY OF THE FALLS. 


Shares to be distributed in the proposed City of the Falls, on the British side, ad- 
joining the great Cataract of Niagara. 
T a meeting of the proprietors held at the Ontario House on the 6th day of May 
instant, a contract was entered into for the erection of Water Works so as to 
furnish a supply of not less than 80 gallons a minute, on the suromit level, to be com- 
pleted on or before the Ist of August next, under a penalty of $20 a-day. It was 
further agreed to proceed with the completion of the Baths and Assembly rooms, 
which had been retarded by a law suit, and an eminent builder to be employed for the 
purpose, A plan of the City, laid down by the City Surveyor of New York, was 
submitted and approved, in which the great leading avenue, named Stanley Street, 
laid down 100 feet wide---other streets 80 feet, with stable lanes 20 feet wide, and the 
lots generally 140 feet deep, each of which will be as one share ; also many of the lots 
at Hays Mount, Royal Terrace, Colbourne Crescent, Washington Terrace, and 
Point Turnagain, (exceeding 100) are chiefly 50 feet wide, fronting the river on the 
high bank, on which is laid out a carriage road, 50 feet wide, and a space varying from 
100 to 200 feet, according to the projecting promontories (of the bank), for landscape 
gardening and walks, affording one of the most sublime promenades in the world, over- 








AMUEL AVERY, Surgeon Dentist, begs leave to announre that he has formed 

WF acoparinership with Mr, Solyman Brown, who is hereafter to attend exclu- 
sively to the mechanical, and himself to the Surgical department of the profession. 
Testimonials can be shown from many gentlemen of the highest respectability. 

The following, from Mr. E. Parmly, is respectfully presented :— 

“From a knowledge of the professional and moral character of Messrs. Brown 
and Avery, I fee! great pride and pleasure in recommending them to the entire conti- 
dence of those who may require their aid, in the exercise of their respective branches 
of the profession.” “ELEAZER PARMLY, || Park-place.” 

N. B. Rooms at No. 4 Park Place, near the corner of Broadway. 

| March 22, 6m.] 


MES": JOSEPH WEX & JOSEPH LIDEL HERMANN--Inform 
their friends and the public, that they intend residing in this city for the pur- 
pose of giving instructions on the Pianoforte, Guitar, Violin, Violincello, Singing, 
and Glee-singing. 

y will aleo ace 
Qpply at their Rooms, 





any Ladies on the Pianoforte, and Harp. For terms, &e. 
@. 72 Liberty street. [May 17---ly. 





R. W. JONES of London, inventor of the PATENT PERMANENT WRI- 
TING BOOK, and philosophical system of iastroction in writing introduced 
throughout England under the immediate p8tronage of the King,ts now giving instruc- 
tion at his Rooms 202 Broadway, New York. Any person fowarding a sheet of their 
hand-writing to Mr. J. will be supplied with directions and exercases particularly 
adapted for the removal of the defects ; by altending to which an elegant hand may be 
vcod obtained. Mr. J. can shew credentials under the King’s Seal from Dr. Sum- 
ner, Bishop of Winchester. References, N.Y., Right Rev. Bishop Onderdonk and 
Professor Anthon. All applications by letter, post paid, containing a remitttance of 
Fa meet with prompi attention, Mr. Jones's publications may be had from the 
sellers. June 14-tf. 


MONTHLY REPORT—NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST 
— eee COMPANY. 
ince the last report twelve persons have bee red. Of whom fi 
in the City of New York, seven are out of the City of New York,—Total, twelve, 
Two are Farmers, ; 


one Slergyman; one Student; four Merchants ; four other 
pursuits.—T otal, twelve, 





Of these are insured for | year and under ae. oo —_— 
“ “ . “ 7 Years and “ . 3 3 ri 5 
.- « “ “ “ Life, ‘ : < . 1 
: ——12 
Of these there are insured for $.0,000 and under l 
“ « “ “a “ oe ° as > 
“ “ “ “ “ ise ee a . . . : 


—12 


New York, May 6th, 1534. E. A, NICOLL, Secretary, 











RANGE SPRING MANSION.—Situate in the Village of Orange, N. J., four 
© proprietor of this Establishment, grateful for the 
during the past summer, begs leave to announce to! 
delightful summer retreat is pow ready for the reception 
Stage s leave J. Patten’s, foot of Courtlandt- - 
Barclay-street. at 4 P. M., and Orange S 
May 31.) 


beral support he met with 


! boarders and visitors. 
street, and Orange stage office, feet of 
ring Mansion, at 6 A, M.., daily 

JOHN C. GILLESPIE. 





looking as it does the great Cataraet. There are also on the other streets above, 700 
lots 35 feet front, as will appear on the map. The proprietors are bound by the deed 
| to divide by lot or otherwise on or before the Ist day of January, 1836, and have agreed 
| to follow the course recently adopted by several gentlemen at Montreal, who divided 
their estate into shares and distributed the shares by lot, and have with a view to the 
| immediate building up of the City, agreed to throw open to subscribers 2600 shares 
j at the low price of $100, or 25/. currency for each share. In these shares will be in- 
cluded the Pavilion Hotel, (partly furnished) rented for 5 years, at $2000 or 500I., 
| currency a-year, the Ontario House also, rented for same time at $800 or 200/. a-year, 
| the Red House or old Hotel, valued at $1500, and four Cottages, valued, one at $1200, 
} one at $800, one at $700, and one at $600, each, ground included, so that the holder 
of a share will be certain of obtaining a building lot, and have a chance for one of the 
above valuable buildings. Taking into view the lots fronting the river, as also the lots 
in the market square and Stanley-street, it is not hazarding too much to say that from 
300 10 400 lois, at an average, are worth at this hour $400 each, and in a very short 
| time every lot (even the most remote from the Falls being not a mile) may be con- 
fidently expected not only to iniprove but become a valuable investment. 

The books will be opened for subscribers on the 20th day of June next, at the Banks 
mentioned below, to any of which, or to any of the proprietors, all persons wishing to 
become possessed of a share or shares are required to pay 5/. currency or $20 for 
each share they wish to subscribe for, it is proposed that the Books shall be closed 
on the Ist of August next, when the tickets will be distributed to those admitted share- 
holders according to priority of application, and they will be thes-upon notified to pay 
over the balance at the place of deposit, and receive a ticket duly numbered, securing 
to the holder the lot which euch number may be entitled to. Lithographic Maps, 
with further particulars, will be furnished to each shareholder. Those who may not 
apply in time so as to be entitled to shares, will have their money returned without 
any deduction. The drawing is fixed for the second Wednesday in September next, 
at the City of the Falls. The proprietors having in view the holding over a number 
of shares for distribution m Great Britain, Ireland, and the West Indies, reserve the 
right to raise the price of shares from and after the Ist of August. They deem it pro- 
per to add, that they have not excepted a single lot for their own private accommoda- 
tion, nor for that of their friends, so that all who may become shareholders will stand 
an equal chance for the numerous situations, unrivalled inthe world, The deeds will 
be ape oy and by erengete under p= hed emer of his Majesty’s Law Offi- 
cers of the Province. Further particulars will be found in the prospectu 
be furnished, and alse publiched. a a) ae 

Possession given of the Building Lots Ist November, of the Hotels and Cottages, 
ist of May next. 

The present shareholders are-- 

Allan, the Hon. Wm., President of the Bank of Upper Canada. 
Buchanan. Esq. James, his Majesty’s Consul, New York. 

Clark, the Hon. Thomas. 

Duna, the Hon. J. H., Receiver General of UpperCanada. 

Dixon, Esq. Thomas, President of the Society of St. George, New York. 
Murray, Lieut.-Gen. John, of the British Army. 

Robinson, Esq. James. 

Street, Esq. Samuel. 


Bawxs.—Bank of New York; Bank of Upper Canada,and all its } 








and to J. Robinson, Resident Agent. 


x . A 

ya The following papers will give the foregoing one insertion every week unti! 
| the Ist of Auguet:——Montreal Gazette, Kingst Chror » Cobourg Star; The 
| Courrer and the Patriot, Toronto ; Western Mercury, Hamilton; Niagara Gleaner, 
‘and Buffalo Journal. : i 


lune 14 
eune it. 


et, New York 
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| Pp BYRNE, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of Quills and Wafers, No.6 
e@ William stre 


Jan. 6. 





Ships. 


Francis Depau 
Rhone, 

Utica, 
Formosa, 
Francois Ist, 
Normandie, 
Chs. Carroll, 
Charlemagne, 


Poland, 
Erie, 
Albary, 
Havre, 
Henry IV. 


Silvie De Grasse, 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


Masters. |Days of Sailing fromjDays of Satling from 
‘ew= York, Havre. 

E. Funk, |Dee.1, April 1, Aug. t,)Jan,24, May 24,Sep.24, 

C.A.Forbes} “ 8, “ 8, “ 8,jFeb. 1, June 1, Oct.!, 

yi H.Robinson,| “16, “ 16, “ 16) “ 8 “ 8% 8 

J. Rockett, “24, “ 24, “ 24, “ 16, “ 16, “ If, 

Depeyster, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. ls ** 26, * 3 omy, 
W.B.Orne,) “ 8 “ 8&8 “ 8, 





These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with ele; 
dations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and conve- 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. 
subscibers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges excep! 
the expenses actually incurred. 


W. Burrows 


= Mar 1 ly Xe 





.) 
W.W. Pell,| “24, “24, “ 24) 16, 16, & 1 
W. Lee Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,4, “* 24, “ 24, % 2%, 
Pierce, “8 8, 8,!April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. |, 
Weiderholdt| ‘* 16 a ae oe ee 8, 
Richardson,| “24, “24, “ 24) “16, “ 16, “ J6, 
J. Funk, Mar.1, July 1, Nov.1,| “ 24, “ 24, * 24, 
Hawkes, “8, ‘* 8, “ 8,!May 1, Sept, 1, Jan. |, 
C.Stoddard,| “16, “16, “ 16) * 8 # goes 
J.Castoff. | “24, “24, “ 24) “16, “ J6 & x 





nt accomm:- 


Goods sent to either of the 


C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Walls. 


WM. 


JOHN 


WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 
I. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wall st. 





kind, 


be found on board. 





NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Ships. Masters. aeyeof Sailing from sone | Sailing from 

vew York. iv — 

Caledonia, Graham, (|Jan. 1, May !, Sept.1,/Feb. 16, June 16, Oct.i*, 
Roscoe, Delano, ae kay, eae Bt et 
Hibernia, Wilson, * 16, ** 16, “ 16,)Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.'s 
Sheffield, HHackstaft, “36 * 3 © 6, °- @& F eB & 
Columbus, Cobb, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,,. “ 16, “ 16, * I% 
Geo. Washington, |Holdrege, - @& = & * 22.3 0679 
Europe, Maxwell, “16, * 16, “ 16,|April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. !, 
United States, | |Holdrege, | “24, “ 24, “ ga) * 8 8 #8 
South America, /|Waternian, |Mar.1,July 1, Nov.1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ | 
Napoleon, |\Smitb, 6 © & * Ge ey eae 
Britannia, |Sketchley, * 16, “ 16, ** 16,JMay 1, Sept.1, Jan.’ 
John Jay, \Glover, oe. 6 Se Be oe . » 
Orpheus, 'Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,) “ 16, “ 16, © 3’ 
New Ship, |Nye, “ 8, =. “ 8, “ 24, “ 24, a) 
North America, (|Dixey, “16, “ 16, “© 16{June 1, Oct. 1, Fed. ' 
Virginian, Harris, “3, "° 46 “gn? g& > 6 ° 








, 

These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and &)* 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the bes: 
The rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the propne\o"* 
of all the lines, at $120, not including wines and liquors, which will be furnished Y 
the steward at the expense of each passenger, at rates printed on cards, which © 


Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South Amerea, Bre 
tannia, Orpheus, North America, sy 
GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, 5. ’: 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United Sta‘es, John Jay, and Virgiaian, 


BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpoo, 


WOOD & TRIMBLE and S. HICKS & SON, N.¥ 
Wm. and Jas. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 


Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, and New Ship, 
GRINN ; 
CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 


ELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 








Ships. 


Ontario, 
Montreal, 
Canada, 
Sovereign, 
Hannibal, 
Philadelphia, 
Samson, 





| of Montreal; Commercial Bank, Kingston; United States Branch Bank, Buffalo ; | 
us triends and the public, that thus | 


President, 


Masters. 


Sebor, 

C.H. Champl: 
Britton, 
Griswold, 
Hebard, 
Morgan, 
Chadwick, 
Moore, 





NEW-YORK AND LQNDON PACKETS. 


\Days of Sailing fromaDays of Sailins J" 
New-York “Nov If 
June |, Oct. 1, Feb. 1,{Mar.16,July 16.40" 
n “16, “16, * 16,[April 1, Aug. !, Dee 
J 


“4 ln | 





16, “ 
Mayis “ 16 


Sep. 1, Jan. |, ’ 
|Sep. 1, Jan 16 Luly 1.’ Nov. 1, Mat 


‘ 16, oe 16, “ 


These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built in this city & °° 


| best materials, cop 


per and copper fa 


stened, and are navigated by able ane ape” 


. e 
| enced commanders. Their accommedations for passengers are very elegant 


tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, 


will alway" 


be provided. The price of cabin passage outward, under an agreement enteres © 


in conjunction with the proprietors of the several Liverpool Packet Lines, 


1s now A 


at $120, exclusive of wines and liquors, which will be furnished each passeng*t aw 


established rates that are fixed to the printed cards that will be found on 


the ships. 


1 to tar 4 and receive 


* and to diferegt pa 


branches; Bank } ' For freight or passage, apply to either of the commanders on board the shps ; 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 
GEORGE WILDES & Co., No. 19 Coleman 
N. B.—The ships of the above line 


» passengers, ir 


rts of England. 


board eae 


134 Front street, or to 

stree', London. ? @nt: 
» touch at Portsmovth, eae" 
boats run daily to the CoP” 


will cont 
a wi 


inue t 








=z 


just 
af 


Ha 3 a) 


SPE SESSA meese™es & 


